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Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
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The Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 
Mount St. Michael’s, 
4300 Murdock Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mount Assumption Institute, Boarding School, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, West Chester, Pa. 


CAMPS 


Vénard Camp, Maryknoll Preparatory College, 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 
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Academy of Our Lady oi Mercy, Milford, Conn. 


Junior College and Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 


Oidenburg, Indiana 
St. Catherine's Academy, Springfield, Ky. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliffi Academy, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Fall River, Mass. 


Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 


Rosary Academy, Watertown, Mass. 
Academy of Sacred Heart, 
Taylor and Maryland Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
Academy of the Visitation, 
5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Loxis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary, Hookset Heights, N. H. 
Holy Angels Institute, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 
St. Clare’s School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 
630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Ursuline Academy, 
Grand Concourse and East 165th St., N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N. Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 


BUSINESS COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Assisium Business Institute (Girls), 
13-17 W. 128th St., N. Y. C. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Georgetown University Hospital, School of Nursing, 
Washington, D. C. 
St. Elizabeth School of Nursing, 
4300 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sr. Superior—St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
21st and gg Ave., Covington, Ky. 
~ Joseph Mineral Baths, Clemens, Mich. 
St. Camillus School of Training 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 











NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Charles Street, Baltimore 

Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
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Established by action of the 
United States Hierarchy, assembled 
at Washington, April 27, 1911. 

Authorized by His Holiness Pius 
X, at Rome, June 29, 1911. Final 
— by Pope Pius XI, May 7, 


“Maryknoll”’, in honor of the 
Queen of Apostles, has become the 
popular designation of the Society. 


Object—to train Catholic mis- 
sioners for the heathen, with the 
ultimate aim to develop a native 
clergy in lands now pagan. 

Priests, students, and Auxiliary 
Brothers compose the Society. 

Auxiliary Brothers participate as 
teachers, trained nurses, office as- 
sistants, and skilled workmen. 





IN THE UNITED STATES 

Central Administration and 
Seminary are at Ossining (Mary- 
knoll P. O.), New York, about 
thirty miles north of the metropolis. 
Students in the seminary make the 
usual six-year course in Philosophy 
and Theology. 

Maryknoll Preparatory Col- 
leges—These are at Clarks Summit, 
Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Los Altos, California. 

Maryknoll Procures are located 
as follows: 

New York City, at 16 East 48th 
St: 


San Francisco, Calif., at 1492 Mc- 
Allister St., corner of Scott. 

Los Angeles, Calif., at 1220 South 
Alvarado St. 

Seattle, Wash., at 1603 East Jef- 
ferson St. 

Maryknoll Japanese Missions. 
At Los Angeles, Calif., Maryknoll 
Fathers, 426 South Boyle Ave.; or 


Maryknoll Convent, 425 South Boyle 
Ave. At San Juan, Calif., Maryknoll 
Fathers, San Juan Bautista Mission. 
At Seattle, Wash., Maryknoll Con- 
vent, 507 Seventeenth Ave. 

House of Study in Rome, Italy, 
at Via Sardegna, 83. 
Probationary (Novitiate) 

This is located in the Archdiocese 
of Boston. 

P. O. address: Bedford, Mass. 

Telephone: Billerica 708 





EASTERN ASIA ADDRESSES 
China— 

Maryknoll Procure, 160 Austin 
Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

For Bishop Walsh and Priests— 
Catholic Mission, Kongmoon, 
Kwangtung, China 

For Fr. Meyer and Priests— 
Catholic Mission, Pingnam, 
Kwangsi, China 

For Msgr. Ford and Priests— 
Catholic Mission, Kaying, via 
Swatow, China 

For Msgr. Lane and Priests— 
Catholic Mission, Fushun, Man- 
churia 

For Sisters of Manchuria— 
Tenshudo, Dairen, Manchuria 

For Sisters in Hong Kong— 
Maryknoll Convent, 103 Austin 
Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


Korea— 

For Msgr. Morris and Priests— 
Catholic Mission, Peng Yang, 
Korea 

For Sisters— 

Maryknoll Convent, 
Catholic Mission, Yeng You, 
Korea 

Philippine Islands— 

For Priests— 

St. Rita’s Hall, Manila, P. I. 

For Ststers— 

St. Mary’s Hall, Manila, P. I. 
Hawaiian Islands— 


For Priests— 
1701 Wilder Ave., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
For Sisters— 
1722 Dole St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 





ASSOCIATES 
VERY subscriber is registered 
as a member of the C. F. M. S. 
and remains such until the subscrip- 
tion expires. A life subscriber, on 
payment of fifty dollars within two 
years, becomes a Perpetual Member. 
Members share in almost nine thou- 
sand Masses offered yearly by Mary- 
knoll priests, and are remembered 
daily in the several Maryknoll com- 
munities. Members also share in the 
labors, sacrifices, and privations of 
the missioners. 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
Maryknoll — Ossining, N. Y. 





BEQUEST FORMS 
I hereby give, devise, and be- 
queath unto the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc., 
(Maryknoll) 


ANSCEETEQUEY) 5 oie. 5a o:o devin esinis to be 
used by the said Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc., 
for the purposes for which it is in- 
corporated. 





I hereby give, devise, and be- 
queath unto the Foreign Mission 
Sisters of Saint Dominic, Inc., 
of Maryknoll, Ossining, New York, 
a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of 
INGWa MOE ca diicccuiwieieenns es (here 
NNSCEETEQOCY)) we 5c: viniaiarsin-cse ale to be 
used by the said Foreign Mission 
Sisters of Saint Dominic, Inc., for 
the purposes for which it is in- 
corporated. 
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Candlemas Gleams From the Home Hilltop 


aA hae 


INCE his return from 
Rome last July our 
Most Reverend Super- 
ior General has been 
far from inactive. We 
have already chroni- 
cled some of his go- 
ings out. These have 
been many —all quiet trips with 
short stays and speedy returns to 
the desk that must be cleared to 
avoid accumulation. 

Bishop Walsh attended the con- 
secration at Washington of Bishop 
Ryan, of the Catholic University ; 
he assisted at the annual meeting 
of the Hierarchy (the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference) at 
Washington; and a week later 
preached in the Baltimore memo- 
rial service for Father Bruneau. 

November the twenty-sixth 
found him in Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, to assist at the blessing of 
our Probatorium by His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal O’Connell. On 
December second he addressed 
two large groups in Detroit, pon- 
tificating on the Feast of Saint 
Francis Xavier in the Detroit 
Cathedral. 

Returning to New York, he 
pontificated at the church of his 
friend, the late Bishop Dunn, on 
December seventh — the occasion 
of the annual students’ mission 
assembly; and on the following 
day, for the first time, at his own 
beloved Maryknoll, in the confer- 
ence hall that has served as a 
chapel these past ten years. A 
hurried trip to Boston before 
Christmas, and busy days at the 
Knoll between times, occupied him 
until the leaf of his calendar 
turned to 1934. 

These events speak of occasion- 
ai activities; but those who know 
Maryknoll refer to it as a place 
where everybody works — includ- 
































MARYKNOLL HAS SOME EXPERT 
STUDENT SKIERS, WHOSE EX- 
PLOITS NEVER LACK AN ENTHU- 
SIASTIC AUDIENCE. ASPIRANT 
APOSTLES ARE NOT WANTING 
WHO CLAIM THAT THIS WOULD 
BE A MORE COMFORTABLE MODE 
OF TRAVEL IN MANCHURIA THAN 
BUMPING OVER FROZEN RUTS IN 
THE FAMOUS TWO-WHEELED, 
SPRINGLESS PEKING CART 


ing father! 





Japan’s New Apostolic Delegate— 

HEN the Italian liner Conte 

di Savoia landed at New York 
on a certain day of last November 
it brought two passengers, neither 
of whom knew the other, yet both 
of whom were in close touch with 
Maryknoll. 

One was the recently appointed 
and newly consecrated Apostolic 
Delegate to Japan, His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Paul Marella, 
D.D. Archbishop Marella is no 








E an Associate Member. 
Fifty cents a year will se- 
cure you the privilege. 


we NY 


stranger in these United States, 
where he has lived at Washington 
as Auditor of the Delegation for a 
good dozen of years, and where 
he has made a host of friends. 

Nor will he be a stranger to the 
Japanese among whom he will 
now take up his residence. Close 
association with Japanese in offi- 
cial circles at Washington, and 
much study of Japan, have devel- 
oped in him a high appreciation 
and a warm regard for the people 
to whose country he is going. 
Doubtless he will find that ignor- 
ance and prejudice on the part of 
outside nations have embittered 
some of the Japanese; but in 
Archbishop Marella, as in his pre- 
decessors, will be found sympa- 
thetic understanding and the 
breadth of vision that marks the 
ambassador of Christ from Rome. 

A large group of friends includ- 
ing several bishops were at the 
dock to meet Archbishop Marella; 
but his stay in the East was brief, 
as his boat was due to leave Seat- 
tle so as to bring him to Yokohama 
for the Christmastide. 





A Chinese Convert— 
JN the third class of the steamer 
that brought the Delegate was 
the other friend of Maryknoll, a 
Chinese young man whose career 
is only beginning, but is well worth 
following. The young Chinese, 
Stephen Pan, a convert since 1929, 
was graduated recently from the 
Catholic University of Peiping, 
China. -He is a native of Canton, 
and Bishop Valtorta of Hong 
Kong has secured for him a schol- 
arship in the Catholic University 
of America. 

On his way to this country Mr. 
Pan stayed over at Rome for one 
week, and, with a few well-known 
Chinese, was received in special 
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audience by the Holy Father. On 
this occasion the Holy Father ex- 
pressed particular interest in Chi- 
na, stating that while the Church 
has made much progress in that 
country it has not as yet visibly 
affected the intellectual classes, 
and that the time has come when 
all possible effort should be made 
to do so. 

His Holiness was pleased to 
note that young Catholic Orientals 
are taking courses in Western uni- 
versities, and expressed the hope 
that more would do so as the years 
advance. 


A Bridge of Type— 

OME declare that, were St. 

Paul with us today, he would 
be publishing a newspaper. Why 
not—and a thousand reasons 
why! 

Certainly Maryknoll could nev- 
er have matured so rapidly were 
it not for modern facilities ; chief- 
est among the chief being our 
monthly magazine. 

This bridge of type between 
Maryknoll and our friends is built 
anew every month by Mr. Peter 
J. Carey, though his huge printing 
plant in New York City is missed 
by most of the sight-seeing visitors 
to the great Metropolis. After all, 
the Empire State Building and 
even the Brooklyn Bridge are 
more spectacular. 

Not only has Mr. Carey been 
filling the public eye with Mary- 
knoll-in-print for many a year, but 
he has also been a benefactor of 
the Knoll many a time. It’s a little 
way he has, every now and then, 
of forgetting to send the bill for 
an extra cover in color, or a multi- 
tude of special pamphlets, or a 
volume of the Maryknoll Consti- 
tutions, or what have you. 

On the side lines, Mr. Carey is 
a certified Catholic apologist, 
whose idea of a really enjoyable 
time is to engage some belligerent 
non-Catholic in a cosy little debate 
on the Catholic Church and its 
teachings, catch as catch can and 
winner take all. His collection of 
scalps thereby is both wide and 
varied. In truth we are members 





of the Church Militant, and Christ 
the King needs such soldiers in 
His army. 


The Blessing of Maryknoll- 
in-Bedford 


"THE blessing of Maryknoll-in- 
Bedford was scheduled too late 
to find a place for its record in 
our January issue. We now chron- 
icle it for future historica! use, 
and for the satisfaction of our 
readers. 
The ceremony was carried out 
privately on a Sunday afternoon, 
November twenty-sixth. Maryknoll 











MR. PETER J. CAREY, OF NEW 
VORK CITY, WHO MONTHLY CON- 
STRUCTS A BRIDGE OF TYPE BE- 
TWEEN MARYKNOLL AND ITS 
FRIENDS, DISCUSSES WITH THE 
V. REV. P. J. BYRNE, THE RECTOR 
OF OUR SEMINARY. SOME _ PRO- 
JECT OF THE CHURCH MILITANT 


has habitually preferred quiet be- 
ginnings for many reasons, among 
others the difficulty of drawing 
the line in the matter of invita- 
tions since Maryknoll is debtor to 
something of a multitude. No in- 
vitations went out therefore, and 








NATIONALISM AT THE COUNCIL 
OF CONSTANCE 
Paper-bound. 
Now Fifty Cents 


195 pages. 
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the opening ceremony of our Bed- 
ford Probatorium was strictly a 
family affair. 

The ceremony brought the Su- 
perior General and his Assistant 
from the Administration Center 
in New York, and they arrived a 
few hours before His Eminence, 
Cardinal O’Connell, who came at 
three o’clock. His Eminence, who 
knew the property before it was 
altered, was immediately interest- 
ed in the transformation and vis- 
ibly pleased with the result. En- 
tering what he knew to have been 
a barn he found himself shortly in 
the chapel, through which he 
passed to the rector’s room to robe. 
The ceremony was a simple bless- 
ing — His Eminence accompanied 
by Bishop Walsh, and both pre- 
ceded by the thirty aspirants, all 
in cassock and surplice. 

His Eminence had graciously 
signified his willingness to speak, 
and preferably in the chapel. It 
was a keenly interested group that 
faced the altar that day, young 
men representing a dozen States 
in the Union from the Atlantic 
board to the Pacific coast line. 
Hardly one had ever seen His 
Eminence, but all had read of him 
and had followed his addresses. 
The little chapel is measured to 
the group, so that with the Mary- 
knoll priests it was just filled. One 
sensed the atmosphere of home, 
and, with formalities absent, the 
words spoken were as to a family 
circle. 

The Superior General in pre- 
senting His Eminence stated that, 
although His Eminence might not 
have realized it, the initial encour- 
agement which he, Bishop (then 
Father) Walsh, received towards 
founding America’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society was from Cardinal 
©’Connell, while he was yet Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of Boston. 
Later, when Father Price and Fa- 
ther Walsh met in Boston and pre- 
sented their idea, His Eminence 
had immediately approved it, and 
offered the Boston Archdiocese as 
its home. 


His Eminence replied in a man- 
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ner that left no doubt of his pa- 
ternal interest. He said, in sub- 
stance: 

There is a feeling in my heart which 
I find hard to express in words. I am 
at once filled with joy, and admiration, 
and thanksgiving as the thought of 
Maryknoll and all that it implies and 
has done floods my mind. 

God has shed His kind light on the 
path trodden by Bishop Walsh, oft- 
times in a way that we cannot but call 
miraculous. I knew him as a young 
man; I watched him in his years of 
preparation ; I was interested in him as 
a priest in the diocese of Boston. : Now 
that he has attained his present heights, 
now that his work — Maryknoll — has 
advanced so far and so marvelously, it 
is a tremendous consolation to me to 
know that I have had something to do 
with him and with his founding and 
spreading of Maryknoll. I kept a watch- 
ful and loving eye on Maryknoll from 
its very beginning, when Bishop Walsh, 
then Father Walsh, was Director of 
the Propagation of the Faith in Boston. 
I saw it grow. What unspeakable Di- 
vine support was manifest in its growth! 
Truly the finger of God was and is in 
this work—how bountifully He has 
blest it! 

In the soul of every one of us there 
resides some strong inclination. In mine 
there has always been the inspiration 
to be of assistance to the missions. 
Though I was not always in a position 
where I could do much, I always tried 
to help. A few weeks ago I met the 
Secretary of Propaganda, and we fell 
to speaking about Maryknoll. I re- 
marked that every phase of the whole 
project was almost a miracle of God. 
He said it is a miracle. 

Bishop Walsh is now in the evening 
of his life. What a consolation this 
work must be to him in his declining 
years, after he has devoted his whole 
life so unselfishly to it, after he has made 
himself such a willing and energetic 
tool in the hand of the Holy Ghost. 

This property which I have just 
blessed, I was indeed happy to offer to 
you. I was truly filled with joy at the 
prospect of having Maryknoll in Bos- 
ton, just as I was disappointed and 
slightly grieved at not having it started 
here. The real Catholic spirit has al- 
ways been very much alive and strong 


HE 


Five hundred dollars will secure, 
in our Major Seminary, a memorial 


room for you or yours. 








in Boston. Its heart and helping hand 
have ever gone out especially to the 
missions and mission activity. Surely 
then you can realize what emotion, what 
sentiments of love fill my heart as I 
come here today and bless this house. 
It is a new joy and a new inspiration 
to me to see such young men leaving 
all to spread the love and word of God, 
to propagate the Catholic Church in 
distant lands. You are indeed leaving 
the beaten paths of life, even the cus- 
tomary road of the priesthood. God 
calls you, God wants you, we can al- 
most say God needs you. You are His 
instruments in a special way. Prepare 
yourselves well at the prospect of this 
great blessing. Heretofore America has 
had little or no part in the cause of the 
foreign missions. But now all is 
It is not only taking a part, 
it is a leader. Life is short and fleet- 
ing. In our youth we receive inspira- 
tions, urges which determine our ca- 
reers. If we heed these Divine prompt- 
ings, what a consolation they will be to 
us in our declining years!—great will 
be the joy of retrospect in old age. 
Once again I say that God wants you 


changed. 


for this work. You in turn are giving 





your all. You cannot help but see how 
God has already blessed you, the Soci- 
ety as a whole and each one of you in- 
dividually. Be assured that the shower 
of His blessings and favors will con- 
tinue. 

In closing, I wish you all the Mas- 
ter’s choicest gifts. I promise to be of 
service and assistance to you whenever 
and in whatever way I possibly can. 
May you in return say an occasional 
prayer for me. 





A blessing to the community 
from His Eminence closed the 
short ceremony ; and the only dis- 
appointment was one which all 
shared with the “court photogra- 
pher”, whom a rather late hour 
and a cloudy sky did not favor. 
However, the Cardinal made up 
for the lack of a good photograph 
by kindly agreeing to present 
Maryknoll-in-Boston with a por- 
trait. 

Outside the students broke into 
the Hymn for the Pope, and as 
their Boston Spiritual Father 
drove away they gave some lusty 
cheers, and all expressed the hope 
that he would come again and stay 
longer. 

So begins the chronicle of Mary- 
knoll-in-Bedford. 








A_ PASSING VISIT LAST AUTUMN 


FROM HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL 

VILLENEUVE OF QUEBEC, BROUGHT PLEASURE TO ALL AT THE HOME 

KNOLL, AND A HOLIDAY TO THE SEMINARIANS WHO ARE RARELY SO 

INDULGED. THE MARYKNOLT. GENERAL STANDS ON THE STEP BELOW 
HIS EMINENCE 
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Do Maryknollers Get Sick? 











THE BRIGHT, AIRY, AND SHININGLY IMMACULATE WARD IN THE IN- 
FIRMARY WING OF THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ NEW MOTHERHOUSE IS 
DEDICATED TO ST. PHILOMENA 


OU have a health- 
ful place up here,” 
remarked a visitor 
from the lowlands 
calling for the first 
time at Maryknoll, 
and he added, “Do 
any of you ever 
get sick?” We were in a bit of a 
hurry at the time, and stated that 
the average health of the commun- 
ity was good. 

The next day we learned that 
from across the way at the big 
Convent three aspirant missioner- 
esses had been carried to as many 
different hospitals, each with her 
own particular ailment. Of course 
this was no everyday occurrence, 
and of course we realized that out 
of two hundred Sisters some must 
occasionally require hospital care ; 
but we do not envy our Sisters the 
hospital bills that run yearly into 
four figures, and would surely run 
into five were it not for the char- 
ity of physicians and surgeons. 

Much expense and discomfort 
would be spared if the Sisters had 
their own hospital. This is out of 
the question just now for many 





reasons, but a practical substitute 
would be an operating room. Such 
a room is actually designed and 
exists in the Convent infirmary 
wing, but for lack of equipment it 
is not functioning. 

A recent gift from a surgeon’s 
estate, and a supply of needful 
things from some kind Franciscan 
Sisters in Buffalo, suggests the 
possibility of finding at least some 
equipment for an operating room; 
and, if you, gentle reader, happen 
to know the “who, what and 
where” of it, send us a word and 
we will pass it on to our Mary- 
knoll Sisters, who are very much 
poorer than they look. 


This question of an operating 








Stamp Collections 


ped you have an inz 
active collection of 
Stamps, think of passing it 
over to the Maryknoll Siss 
ters. They will be grateful. 











room reminded us that we had 
never found leisure since the com- 
pletion of the Sisters’ new Moth- 
erhouse to get more than a passing 
glimpse of the rooms in the infirm- 
ary wing and of the bright, airy 
ward, dedicated to St. Philomena. 
It occurred to us too that Firtp 
Arar readers would like to share 
our impressions, so we persuaded 
Father Foto to come along. 

As his faithful lens recorded 
shining floors and spotless linens, 
we paused for a word with one of 
the white clad Sister nurses. “Is 
the infirmary equipment sufficient 
for present needs?” we asked. 

The eager reply came in a rush, 
“No indeed, we require urgently 
hospital beds, single hair mattress- 
es, bedside tables, armchairs for 
convalescents, donations with 
which to purchase folding bed 
trays—’ but at this point we man- 
aged to suddenly change the sub- 
ject. 

We found ourselves once more 
in the all too familiar and painful 
situation of having roused in a 
zealous heart hopes that we were 
unable to satisfy, and that is why 
we resolved, as in many similar 
embarrassing predicaments of the 
past, to “tell Maryknoll’s friends 
about it”. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Kapoot— 

Kapoot (Russian for “on the blink”) 
is the unvarnished account of a recent 
visit to Soviet Russia by that lynx-eved 
and witty world traveler, Carveth Wells. 
Published by Robert M. McBride and 
Company, 4 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
Religious Certainty— 

By Martin J. Scott, S.J., Litt. D. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 
Price twenty-five cents (paper binding). 


Light of Lourdes— 
A Drama in Three Acts by Helen 


M. McCabe. Published by the Catholic 
Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price thirty-five cents. 
Claver Almanac for the African 
Missions— 

Published by the Sodality of St. 
Peter Claver, 3624 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price twenty-five cents. 


THE CHASTISEMENT OF OUR PEACE WAS UPON HIM; 
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The Monastery of the Musical Waters 


By Sr. M. Juliana Bedier, of Salt Lake City, Utah, missioner in the Maryknoll Manchurian field 


XPLORING the Chinese 
countryside in view of fu- 
ture catechetical work has 
more than once brought us 
into regions of surpassing 
beauty. A particularly 
good field, ripe for the 
harvest, lies along the 
road to the Monastery of 
the Musical Waters. The 
road is rough and long, and it winds 
over a river and along the side of a 





mountain torrent. 

The torrent twisted and turned, the 
mountains rose higher and higher on 
either side, and the slopes were more 
densely covered with gnarled pines and 
oaks as we threaded our way up the 
canyon road. 


-_-—_—_ 


Manchu Farms— 

Every now and again the steep valley 
would widen out, leaving room for the 
tiny, well-cultivated farm which invari- 
ably occupied every inch of arable 
ground. On one side lay a field of cot- 
ton, some of the woolly balls still stick- 
ing to the dried bushes of last year. 
Here was a field of soy beans, there 
the corn was growing, and in this tiny 
plot stood glorious green rows of onions, 
regular as a checker-board and with 
never a sign of weed. 

Next we came upon the farmer’s 
house, or rather, compound, where he 
and his married sons and their wives 
and children, aunts, uncles, and cousins, 
all lived in a cosy square of snug stone 
houses surrounded by a high stone wall. 


Wayside Acquaintances— 

Stopping to sow the good seed at one 
of these little settlements, we met a 
venerable patriarch who greeted us cor- 
dially. Having a kodak along, we wished 
to add his wonderful smile to our col- 
lection of Manchu treasures, and he, 
being courteous and simple like most 
of his people, obliged us generously. 

Then, as we halted to eat our sand- 
wiches on a pine covered slope, we were 
spied from a farmhouse door by a little 
girl of twelve or so, who shyly drew 


AND 


near to sce the funny foreign people. 
Being too bashful to come and talk all 
at once, she began instead to show us 
some of the things she could do; very 
wonderful things they were, too; climb- 
ing little pine trees, and standing on 
her head hanging from a branch—all 
kinds of things that she knew we could 
not do, however much we might try. 
She was a rosy little rascal, and with 











SR. M. EUNICE TOLAN, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. (LEFT), SR. M. JULI- 
ANA, AND SR. M. CORONATA 
SHEEHAN, OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., SAY GOOD-BYE AT THE 
MONASTERY GATE TO THEIR 
FRIEND THE BONZE 


her gay blue shirt and red trousers 
made a pretty picture. After a while 
she came up and had a nice talk, and 








GACRIFICES and prayers are 

of priceless value to the 
mission cause, which you can 
help even if you can _ give 
neither your personal service 
nor your money. 


we gave her some of our sandwiches 
for a remembrance of us. 





Gods of Wood and Brass— 

Farther on then, into the heart of the 
mountains and over the torrent again; 
by a clear little pond where the waters 
of the stream were stayed ‘for a while 
by great boulders. Then far ahead 
above a precipice we could see the Mon- 
astery of the Musical Waters, all of 
blue bricks and gray stone, with up- 
turned eaves and red rafters and gilded 
dragons here and there. Above, rose 
the mountains and the pines, and about 
all was silence and solitude. 

We climbed the many stone steps and 
passed through the gate. We asked the 
servant boy who stood by if we might 
look around; and, being made to feel 
welcome, we went on to the large door 
under the upturned eaves and the red 
rafters. 

The outside of the place was beauti- 
ful; what a pity that it should hold 
such horrors within! Why should the 
Manchus, who have such a lovely coun- 
try, make to themselves gods and devils 
more ghastly than the worst nightmare, 
and then bow down and adore them? 





An Old Bonze— 

The sight of the idols made us a 
little sick, and we went outside. Com- 
ing up the path was an old bonze, gray 
clad and gray bearded. He saluted us 
courteously, and led us down flagstone 
paths to various ornamented doorways, 
showing us the cool and clean interiors 
with their carved wood furniture and 
stone floors. We visited with him for 
a little while, asking polite ‘questions 
about the monastery, the monks, the 
weather, and the crops. It seemed to 
us a great pity that such a gentle and 
serene old man should be in the service 
of such ferocious gods and_ hideous 
devils, 

As it was growing late, we finally 
said good-bye to our new friend at the 
gate of the Monastery of the Musical 
laters; then we found our way down 
the many steps to where our little horse 
and carriage were waiting. 


BY HIS BRUISES WE ARE HEALED. 
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Modern Progress Speeds Up China 


By Fr. William J. Downs, of Erie, Pa., Pro-Prefect of the Maryknoll Kaying 





























i RAVEL in China has 
always been a fasci- 

| nating subject for mis- 
| sioners’ pens, and its mere 
| mention immediately 
gives rise to a vision of 

i slow moving vehicles or 
conveyances, whether 

| they be sedan chairs, two- 

wheeled carts and wheel- 
barrows on land, or junks 
and sampans on water; 
but at the present time 
in many parts of this vast 
Celestial Republic travel is 
beginning to assume a new 
\ aspect, due to the gradu- 

al introduction of foreign 

means of locomotion and 

speed. I refer particularly to the ad- 
vent of the autobus, now appearing in 
increasing numbers on the newly made 


roads of China. 





Automobiles have of course been in 
use for some time in the port cities of 
China, but their penetration into the in- 
terior has not been very rapid, at least 
up to the present time, though once they 
have been introduced their popularity 
and success have been marked. And 
this seems particularly true of Kaying 
and its environs, for in the past year 
almost phenomenal advancement has 
been evident in the construction of high- 
ways and in the operation thereon of 
bus lines. To be exact, one year ago 
there was not a single motor vehicle of 
any description in or near Kaying, and 
there was only one small section of road 
completed; whereas today there are 
some thirty or more busses and trucks 
operating on seven arteries out of Kay- 
ing for varying distances to and to- 
wards other cities of the province. In 
addition, these arteries are quickly be- 
ing extended and improved in all direc- 


tions; and, what is perhaps more re- 
markable, these existing busses are find- 
ing it difficult to handle the traveling 
public, so instant has been the popular- 
ity of this new mode of travel. 





FATHER DOWNS APPEARS TO 
HAVE IDENTIFIED HIMSELF 
WITH THE PEOPLE OF HIS ADOP- 
TION NOT ONLY IN DRESS, BUT 
ALSO IN THE ORIENTAL LOVE OF 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 


It is proverbial that time to the Chi- 
nese means absolutely nothing, but the 
indications are that the advent of the 
bus on the new highways of China will 
soon alter this traditional attitude, for 
the Chinese business man is keen io 
realize the advantage of rapid trans- 
portation and better communication fa- 
cilities. As a result, the busses are even 
now creating a new atmosphere and 
are adding to travel in China another 


aspect, which far from i 
detracting from the fasci- 4) 
nation of Oriental travel, 
is giving a certain charm i 
to this feature of the 
missioner’s life, albeit | 
there still remain many | 
of the discomforts and | 
inconveniences of the o!d- 
er modes of transporta- | 
tion. H 
- | 
Let us then essay a trip 

by bus. Schedules at the 
present time do exist and 

are fairly constant, 











though they easily suffer 
from many ailments. So, 
with the assurance that 

a bus will leave at nine o’clock, we set 
out for the station, having perhaps sent 
our boy out in advance to buy the tick- 
ets. Now what happens? We may be 
informed that the bus has already gone; 
that the tickets are already sold out; 
that a group of soldiers have comman- 
deered the car, and no civilians are al- 
lowed to ride, though there may be va- 
cant space; or the bus may have broken 
down and must be repaired. 

Finally a bus comes in; the passen- 
gers pour out, some through the narrow 
door, others through the windows, 
dragging their baggage which may con- 
sist of large leather suitcases (the dis- 
tinguishing mark of those more favored 
sons of Han who have been abroad), 
or of bamboo baskets, bundles of cloth- 
ing or bedding, kerosene oil cans con- 
taining almost anything under the sun, 
sacks of sweet potatoes or of rice, long 
bundles of sugar cane, baskets of kitch- 
en utensils, teapots, sooty kettles, strings 
of dried fish, a slice of fat pork on a 
string, live chickens or ducks, bunches 
of grecn vegetables, and almost every 
other conceivable thing that can he car- 
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ried. The Chinese is forever carrying 
something. 

While the bus is still in the process 
of evacuating its occupants, other pas- 
sengers are pulling and pushing, striv- 
ing to get in. The first ones to enter 
deposit their baggage right on the floor 
in the very middle of the bus entrance, 
and succeeding passengers must sur- 
mount these obstacles as best they may. 
There are two rows of seats in the bus, 
one along either side; and in the center 
two wooden benches are plaeed, upon 
which other patrons sit (that is when 
the baggage is not too bulky). At a 
certain stage in the struggle the bus 
conductor tries to enter and to rear- 
range the baggage, taking some off the 
seats, and endeavoring to place other 
effects under the benches on the floor, 
thus reducing the pile in the middle of 
the bus. Fortunately, the law limits the 
number of passengers; but this limita- 
tion was hardly made with any view to 
the comfort of the patrons, for, when 
baggage and passengers are finally sct- 
tled, it almost seems impossible that so 
many human beings with their nonde- 
script belongings could have been made 
to occupy the allotted space in a Ford 
or Chevrolet bus. 





The conductor now proceeds to ex- 
amine the tickets. This operation runs 
smoothly for awhile; the conductor 
managing it from outside the windows 
of the bus—it were impossible to navi- 
gate inside. Then it develops that one 
or more of the passengers have not pro- 
vided themselves with tickets. “Where’s 
your ticket?” from the conductor. A 
grunt from the passenger, or a look of 
disdain if he happens to be a soldier. 
If a civilian, the case usually goes 
against him, and after a long parley he 
gets out of the bus, taking his belong- 
ings with him and thus disturbing the 
equilibrium of everyone else. If a sol- 
dier, he is asked for his credentials, and, 
after an exchange of words, he pays 
his half-fare, and a ticket is obligingly 
given him. Soldiers have, or rather take, 
special privileges when riding on busses, 
and no one dares dispute with them to 
any extent. 





When a bus carries the limited num- 
ber of passengers it will not stop en 
route to pick up any straggler, even 
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though he might be able to crowd in; 
the driver merely waves his hand that 
there is no room, and at this everybody 
in the bus laughs heartily and regards 
it as a huge joke. Likewise, if there 
are any pedestrians who become fright- 
ened by the approaching bus and in 
their fright run back and forth across 
the road, thus exposing themselves to 
the danger of being struck, again the 
passengers consider it quite a joke. 
While many amusing incidents hap- 
pen on the busses, there may also be a 
tragic side. Should an accident occur 
and someone be knocked down and in- 





jured, or killed, the driver of the bus 
decamps, for he fears the punishment 
which may be meted out to him whether 
the accident be due to his negligence 
or not. 

Not long since, on the road from 
Kaying to Hingning, a bus with a load 
of students returning to their homes 
went over an embankment, with the re- 
sult that some of the boys were killed 
and others injured. The driver of the 
bus tried to escape, but was later round- 
ed up by the soldiers; and, as a punish- 
ment for the accident, his eye was put 
out by a stake being driven into it. 

After that naturally the drivers were 
a little more careful, but the Chinese 
appears to have no nerves and will con- 
stantly take chances that no Westerner 
would think of. 





Thus travel in China is assuming a 
new aspect, and, while the present op- 
eration of the busses retains many of 
the inconveniences and discomforts of 
the older modes of travel, still there is 
no gainsaying that they are a great im- 
provement, and a former day’s journey 
by horse, or chair, or on foot, may now 
be reduced to a two-hour trip. And the 
experience of a bus ride in China, with 
all its accompanying incidents, is often 
a very interesting and fascinating one. 

















AUTOMOBILES GET ROUGH USAGE IN CHINA 
The “thrill” of boarding a Chinese ferry in an automobile must be experi- 


enced to be fully appreciated. 


The narrow, rickety approach, the frail 


craft, the possibility, or rather probability, of a plunge into muddy waters— 
all this beggars description 
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His Honor, The Mayor of Kaying 


By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis X. Ford, of Brooklyn, N. 


sion in South China 


Y., Prefect Apostolic of the Maryknoll Kaying Mis- 




















THESE CHINESE LADS, WHO ARE OLDER THAN THEY LOOK, WERE AMONG THE EARLY STUDENTS OF MON- 


SIGNOR FORD’S PREPARATORY SEMINARY AT KAYING. 


FUN-LOVING 


AS THEY 


ARE. THESE BOYS ARE VERY 


MUCH IN EARNEST IN THE WORK AND PRAYER PREPARING THEM TO BE “OTHER CHRISTS” FOR CHINA’S 
MILLIONS STILL IN PAGAN DARKNESS AND THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


INCE my recent visit 
to the Mayor of Kay- 
ing China’s stocks 
have gone way up in 
my estimation. Were 
I to call him the 
Mandarin of the Pre- 
fecture, I fear you 
would imagine silks and incense and a 
gorgeous setting, so we'll call him by 
the modern, much less poetic, title of 
“mayor”. 

He is not a disciple of the late Jimmie 
Walker in dress; during a recent visit 
to the seminary his secretary, as the 
better dressed, was mistaken for his 
lordship. He wears the semi-foreign 
short coat that buttons to the neck and 
hides the lack of a collar; it is the com- 
mon dress hereabouts of the younger 
class, and stamps them as “returned 
from foreign lands”. 

I found him younger than I expect- 
ed, about thirty years of age. He had 
been’ Principal of the Provincial Mid- 
dle School here for half a dozen years, 
and, unlike the pedagogues at home, 
the type over here is slim, well set up, 
under forty, and serious. The merchant 
type, on the contrary, runs to weight 





TO 


and loud talk and Rotarian good-fel- 
lowship. 


A Chinese City Hall— 

Of course, Mayor of Kaying is not 
the grandest title even in China, but 
he rules the destiny of half a million 
citizens, including, besides the city, 
thirty townships and several thousand 
villages ; and, while his authority is not 
as absolute as a Roman Emperor’s, 
within vague limits his word is law. 
The City Hall is still the rambling 
stretch of buildings surrounding numer- 
ous garden patches that characterizes 
Chinese architecture. Its absence of 
garish display or noisy restlessness befits 
a hall of judgment; and, as you step 
from the dirty, bustling, crowded street 
outside into the quiet avenue lined with 





enarled and venerable trecs, the sim- 
plicity and depth of view enlarged and 
prolonged by the series of gardens 
strikes a note of candor and honesty 
that would be a lesson in psychology 
for Tammany Hall to emulate. The 
poorest peasant need not feel abashed 
as he walks the broad approach, while 
fur-lined smugness loses a bit of its 
glamor by the contrast. 

His Honor was alone, reading the 


BE A PRIEST, ONE SHOULD 


newspaper, as I crossed the many courts 
that lead to the only comfortable room 
on the premises, and he informally wel- 
comed me with cigarettes and tea. The 
news in the day’s paper was full of the 
Manchurian situation, and I was happy 
to confirm it from our radio dispatches. 
The Mayor himself has no radio, and 
I fear I sold him to the fancy of get- 
ting one when I informed him that ours 
cost us five dollars second-hand in 
Hong Kong. I did not add that it is 
usually out of order, but he’ll find that 
out himself very quickly. 





Auto Roads— 

I complimented him for his energy in 
recent road building, whereupon he got 
out maps and showed me his plans for 
the immediate future. During the past 
two years he has had built over one 
hundred miles of auto roads leading out 
of the city in all directions, and con- 
necting with the main arteries of the 
Province. About twenty busses now 
ply these roads, and, judging from the 
crowds that must wait, there is enough 
business for double the number. He 
has had torn down about half of the 
city wall, as the city has long outgrown 
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its limits, and incidentally he has sold 
the ground for building sites, for $200,- 
000 Cantonese currency. Within the 
past six months new buildings have been 
erected on this space, all four stories, 
in cement, with arcaded sidewalks that 
double the width of the streets. Scv- 
eral hundred new buildings have been 
built this year within the city, while 
along the auto roads outside dwellings 
are springing up surprisingly, all of 
which is rapidly transforming our far 
from fair city. 





Spanning the Rivers— 

The busses have in turn caused larger 
bridges to be built, where formerly 
footpaths sufficed, and plans for big 
bridges spanning our rivers were called 
for. Our neighbor to the south, Father 
Constancis, a French missioner with a 
reputation in these parts for his reliable 
engineering knowledge, consented to 
draw the plans for the bridge that is 
to cross the big river; it is a suspen- 
sion bridge of the fixed bowstring type 
on eleven piers, sixteen hundred feet 
in length, and about thirty wide. Al- 
ready about one-third of the structure 
is complete; the estimated cost is $159,- 
000, of which $68,000 has already been 
subscribed. 





Wild Plums and Chinese 
Characters— 

The Mayor showed me plans of two 
other bridges, on which work will soon 
begin. Then he got out blueprints of 
the city, marking the new City Hall 
that will be built after the present one 
is torn down. 

As other visitors appeared in the off- 
ing, I prepared to leave. Then the 
Mayor showed his Chinese temperament 
by insisting on showing me his garden. 
The City Hall is built on the only hill 
within the city, and commands from 
the garden quite an extensive view. As 
the modern name of the city is Wild 
Plum, the Mayor has planted a hundred 
of these trees about the grounds; and 
in addition he has selected varieties of 
the less common trees and bushes that 
make the small park a delightful place. 
He murmured the names of the plants 
and trees to me, whose botanical knowl- 
edge is limited to a few perennials, and 
mentioned that there were two species 
of American hemlock he still lacked. 


A 
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But more Chinese still, he asked me to 
walk to the other end of the property 
to view two Chinese inscriptions, writ- 
ten in the ancient script by calligraphers 
of reputation. He stood before the tab- 
lets and discussed their fine points with 
some other friends who had approached, 
and it was evident they were as good 











as a feast to his eyes. 





A Mental Vision That Failed— 

I tried a mental vision of any Amer- 
ican mayor spending a half hour show- 
ing his guests the flowers around the 
city hall, and another ten minutes ad- 
miring the beauty of signs about the 
grounds. I failed, of course, perhaps 
because the only signs to be found on 
the close-cropped lawns at home would 
be No Loitering. Technocrats would 
say the Chinese mayor was inefficient ; 
yet the territory he rules has very lit- 
tle crime, and that little is quickly pun- 
ished; the people have plenty of work 
to do; the taxes are not one-hundredth 
of those at home; and, though the com- 
plexities of government hereabouts are 
not comparable with those in America, 
it might be argued as a defect and not 
a virtue to have so much red tape. Like 
old Oom Paul in the Boer Republic, 
the Mayor here finds time to be demo- 
cratic, or, better still, one of the peo- 
ple himself. 


MONSIGNOR FORD, A KEEN ADMIRER OF THE MANY FINE TRAITS 


OF HIS ADOPTED PEOPLE, WAS 


ONE OF MARYKNOLL’S PIONEER 


STUDENTS AND, IN 19:18, A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY’S FIRST MIS- 


SION BAND 
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Fish Friday and the Freebooters 


A story based on fact, by Fr. Joseph P. McGinn, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
pastor of the Maryknoll Tungchen mission in South China 





LEAR BRIGHT- 
NESS looked in- 
quiringly at his 
schoolboy compan- 
ions. “T’in Yan is 
not staying for the 
banquet ?” he asked. 
“What can be the 
matter ?” 

“Why, you stu- 
pid,’ answered 
Honorable Virtue, 
“don’t you know? 
He goes home to eat fish today.” Then 
raising his voice, he called banteringly 
after the lone youth stepping gingerly 
along the dyke between the rice fields, 
“Good walking, Fishy!” 

“Hey, Fish eggs!” yelled another of 
the group lounging near the open- 
walled mud kitchen, “Can’t you smell 
the roast pork cooking?” 

“Crazy fish, fish crazy,” ejaculated 
First Born, the sally provoking a gen- 
eral laugh. “Mmm! that pork smells 
rich.” He smacked his lips. 

The delicious aroma of roast pork 
was tempting enough to the lad fleeing 
over the rice paddies, and he would 
gladly have remained to enjoy the com- 
pany of his schoolmates around the fes- 
tive board. It was hard at times to be 
the only Catholic boy in one’s village, 
but T’in Yan possessed both faith and 
intelligence and realized fully how much 
more blessed he was than his pagan 
playfellows. 














The Home of T’in Yan— 

As T’in Yan neared his father’s iso- 
lated farm he noted the barbed wire 
strung across the roof, and thought 
once more of the bandits. They had 
been active in that district for the past 
few months, and it seemed more likely 
that his father’s lonely farm would be 
attacked by them than the crowded 
schoolhouse. T’in Yan was not a cow- 
ard, but he had no desire for a closer 
acquaintance with the highway gentry. 

After the evening meal T’in Yan sat 
and talked with his father, Laai Tsun, 
while the latter puffed away at his wa- 
terpipe. 

“Well, son,” asked the father, “why 
did you come home today? It is safer 
for you to sleep at the schoolhouse.” 

“Yes, that is so,” agreed the lad. “But 
the boys are having a roast pork ban- 
quet, and it is Friday.” 
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Laai Tsun nodded, and his pleased 
smile expressed the pride in his son 
which his Chinese reticence prevented 
him from voicing. “Cail your mother,” 
he said. “It is time for night prayers.” 

Then Mr. Laai lit two candles on the 
little altar placed against the mud-brick 
wall, and, kneeling on tiny wooden 
stools, the family began their night 
prayers. The Blessed Virgin and her 
Divine Son smiled down on them from 
the wall, to which was also fastened a 
Crucifix and a relic of the Little Flower 
of Jesus. 





Unbidden Guests— 

At the schoolhouse the boys had eat- 
en their full of roast pork, and were 
waiting for a signal from Clear Bright- 
ness, to whom had been entrusted the 
care of the firecrackers, 

As soon as the expected shout was 
heard, the twenty-odd boys willingly 
left the heated atmosphere of the oil-lit, 
cobwebby banquet room for the cool 
night air. There followed a_ pictur- 
esquely striking scene when the lads 
ran about swinging streamers of sput- 
tering firecrackers around their heads, 
and each striving to add some individual 
touch to the wild dance. 

The crackers of heavier charge were 
reserved till the end and, after they 
had been thrown high into the air and 
exploded with ear-shattering bangs, the 
boys piled back into the banquet room 
and sang with gusto various school 
songs. Then drowsiness followed upon 
the feasting, and one by one they sought 
their beds. 

In the excitement of the celebration, 
no one had noticed two strange men 
passing freely among the merrymakers, 
or, if any of the boys had remarked 
them, he had taken them to be assis- 
tants in the kitchen or curious farmers 
attracted by the festivities. The twain, 
clad in coolie homespun, weatherbeaten 
and rugged, had indeed spent their lives 
as farmers, but now they were making 
hay with automatic pistols in place of 
the humble agricultural implements of 
former days. 





The ‘Little Brothers’ Receive an 
Invitation— 

Late that night, when the school was 
wrapped in silence, one of the boys, 
wakeful by reason of the too heavy 


TO GOD ALONE IT PERTAINETH TO 
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meal he had consumed, perceived a dark 
shadow creeping along the dormitory 
wall. His terrified yell brought every 
sleeping boy to full wakefulness. At 
the same moment beams of light stabbed 
the gloom of the dormitory, and re- 
vealed in every corner men who point- 
ed fearsome automatics at the quaking 
students. 

Then a voice, coldly sharp and 
commanding, rang out, “Line up here 
along the wall. Be still, or we shoot.” 

Rapidly several piles of garments 
were dropped along the line of cap- 
tives, and they were told to dress them- 
selves without any fuss. The leader of 
the bandits again spoke to the unhappy 
youths, his voice soft and deadly. 

“Now, little brothers,” he said, “you 
must come and stay with us for a bit. 
If anyone shouts or tries to run away, 
he gets a bullet through his head. Un- 
derstand? Now, remember well your 
lesson and teacher will be pleased. Oth- 
erwise,” he spat out the word venom- 
ously, “death!” 

He went to the door, listened a mo- 
ment, and whistled softly. Then he 
passed out and the captives, menaced 
on either side by bandits, followed In- 
dian file. Swiftly the serpentine col- 
umn glided down the hill and across 
the rice paddies, only the soft pad of 
bare feet and the occasional barking of 
a distant deg disturbing the night si- 
lence. 





Three Bamboos Wong Makes a 
Discovery— 

Three hours later, old Three Bam- 
boos Wong rolled from under his rag- 
ged netting, lit his tiny oil lamp, and 
sucked for a moment at his waterpipe. 
Then he hastily dressed himself for 
the day’s lahor in the fields, donning 
threadbare pantaloons and jacket, straw 
sandals, great circular hat, and sash of 
cheap white cloth. 

As he plodded up the trail to his 
work, he noted that the schoolhouse 
was open. At such an early hour this 
struck the old man as strange, and, 
leaving the trail, he cut across the 
fields to investigate. One good look in 
the gaping main door, and his worst 
fears were realized. 

“This is a bad business,” he thought, 
“robbers have been here during the 
past night and taken the boys.” 
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Awkwardly the old fellow ran to- 
wards the village, shouting vigorously. 
Voices answered, startled questions 
were hurled at him, doors were thrown 
open. In ten minutes’ time an excited 
knot of villagers had gathered around 
the schoolhouse. 

“Taken by robbers,’ the dismayed 
parents exclaimed, “this will cost much 
money.” 

Soon the local militia hastened up the 
trail, bristling with importance. <A 
guard was set up, a kind of investiga- 
tion was begun, and messengers were 
dispatched to the nearest market town, 
while others set out for the Magis- 
trate’s Yamen. 





Fish Eating Has Its Advantages— 

While these scenes were taking place 
at the schoolhouse, T’in Yan was doing 
his best not to let his mother’s voice 
penetrate his blissful slumbers. How- 
ever, before long his father’s more per- 
emptory command warned the boy that 
further delay would be unwise. 

When he was halfway through his 
toilet, he heard excited voices and scur- 
rying feet outside the house. Seizing 
his gun he dashed out, crying, “What 
is it? Where are the robbers?” 

His sudden appearance with the gun 
broke the tension caused by the start- 
ling news of the raid on the school- 


house. Both his parents and the mes- 
sengers from the village broke into a 
hearty laugh, 

“Too late, sleepyhead,” said Laai 
Tsun, “thank God you are. The rob- 
bers have gone, but last night they raid- 
ed the school and took all the students 
away. Are you not glad now, Fisheater, 
that it was Friday?” 

So happy were his parents that they 
did what Chinese almost never do, 
hugged him affectionately. 

“And now,” continued Laai Tsun, 
“let us say our morning prayers and 
thank God for your escape.” 

“Yes,” said T’in Yan, “and we must 
ask God's Blessed Mother to help those 
other poor boys.” 

They moved towards the little shrine 
and the Chinese lad’s voice held a note 
of tender love and reverence as he be- 
gan the chant, “Shan i fuk, Maleia— 
Hail, Mary.” 





IN THANKSGIVING 
AM sending the enclosed donation in 


thanksgiving to Saint Madeleine 
Sophie Barat.—Cleveland, Ohio. 





A petition of mine was answered at 
the conclusion of a Novena to Blessed 
Théophane Vénard.—I//-nesdale, Pa. 





THE MERRY GROUP OF SCHOOLBOYS LOUNGING NEAR THE AROMA OF 
PORK TSSUING FROM THE KITCHEN CALI FD AFTFR THE LONE YOUTH 
STEPPING ALONG THE PADDY DYKE, “GOOD WALKING, FISHY!” 


OTHERS. — BL. THEOPHANE VENARD. 
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E remind our readers that Feb- 
ruary records the feast of 
Blessed Théophane Vénard, who 
was martyred on February sec- 
ond, the day on which is also ob- 
served the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
that of the Twenty-Six Martyrs 
of Japan, crucified at Nagasaki on 
February 5, 1597; and that of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, on Febru- 
ary the eleventh. 
All of these feasts are dear to 
mission lovers. 


O My God, help me to say, 
“Thy will be done!” 
-—Bl. Theophane Yenard. 





ADIANT indeed must Father 
Price, co-founder of Mary- 
knoll, have been on last December 
the eighth when Bernadette Sou- 
birovws was canonized at Rome. 
While his devotion to Bernadette 
was the reflection of his love for 
the Blessed Mother, it was genu- 
ine and constant. 
In his later years at least no day 
passed without its period of com- 


A CROSS 


Novena of Grace 


HE Novena of Grace is 
now ahabit with many, 
including Maryknoliers 
along the line. This No- 
vena runs from March 
fourth to March twelfth 
inclusive, and invites spe- 
cial intentions of prayer. 
We shall be pleased to 
register and include the in- 
tentions of any friends who 
desire to be remembered 
during the coming Novena 
of Grace. Requests may be 
forwarded to the Maryknoll 
Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y., 
any time before March ihe 
first. 














munion with the soul to whom the 
Blessed Virgin appeared; and 
were Father Price alive he would 
certainly have been in Rome for 
that great event of canonization. 





“Piety,” some say, “is only 
good for priests and nuns. God 
does not expect so much of us.” 
How do you know? 

—Bl. Theophane VYenard. 


SH WEDNESDAY is ap- 

proaching swiftly. So too is 
the close of the short span of life 
allotted to even the oldest among 
us. Wisely, Mother Church re- 
minds us that these temporary 
dwellings in which our souls re- 
side will crumble into dust, and 
that our souls should be our chief 
concern. 

The soul of the Christian de- 
velops best under the test of sac- 
rifice. The follower of Christ may 
enjoy many blessings on this earth, 
but he should not look for free- 
dom from all crosses. The Chris- 
tian Scientist may seek to elimi- 
nate pain, but the true follower of 
Christ will embrace it when it 
comes and bear it with patience, 


IS GIVEN TO US. LET US 


knowing that the Cross is the hall 
mark of the follower of Christ. 

Lent comes and this season of 
grace should move us towards 
Calvary. If we are under trial, 
we can endure more patiently. If 
in God’s goodness we are free 
from crosses, we can voluntarily 
make sacrifices to express our love 
for the Crucified. 


O Christian hope! How beaus 
tiful thou art! How dost thou 
satisfy the heart of man, the 
creature of a day, yet created 
for an eternity of Bliss! 

—B1. Theophane Venard. 


HE FIELD AFAR has chron- 

icled the death of Fr. Joseph 
Bruneau, S.S., who assisted at our 
Superior General’s consecration in 
Rome and died a few weeks later 
in France. Father Bruneau’s death 
occurred suddenly at Evian. A 
Solemn Requiem service was cele- 
brated at Firming, in the church 
of which his brother is pastor. The 
Auxiliary Bishop of Lyons pre- 
sided and gave the last absolution, 
after which the sacred remains 
were transferred to St. Galmier, 
the native parish of the Bruneau 
family. Father Bruneau’s body 
rests in the family tomb with those 
of his father and mother. 

On November twenty-second, in 
the Baltimore Cathedral, a me- 
morial service was held in pres- 
ence of a large number of Sul- 
pician alumni, priests, and prelates, 
including Bishop Rohlman of 
Davenport. The Most Rev. John 
M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore, chanted the Mass, 
and Bishop Walsh, Superior Gen- 
eral of Maryknoll, preached. The 
seminarians from both houses and 
representatives of St. Charles Col- 
lege were present. 


Suffering is the money with 
which one brys heaven, 
—El. Theophane Venard. 





HE Maryknoll Fathers are not 
keen on frequent and small ap- 


EMBRACE 
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peals. Outside of an annual card 
party in a few large cities across 
the continent, and reminders 
through the mail at Advent and 
Lent and on the occasion of a De- 
parture, our quests are confined to 
Tue Fietp Arar; for which sub- 
scriptions are sought through the 
courtesy of bishops and pastors. 

The one appeal on which we 
place special emphasis, because of 
its importance, is the appeal for 
SPONSORS; and we are happy 
to state that the idea is attracting 
a growing number of our friends. 
Maryknollers work, but their la- 
bor is unremunerative except in 
spiritual results. Yet they must 
be supported from some source, 
naturally from Catholics who 
value their motives and their ef- 
forts. 

And so we call for SPON- 
SORS: men and women; young 
or old; organizations—lay or ec- 
clesiastical; who at one dollar a 
day, covering a period according 
to their means, will provide at 
least for the bare sustenance of 
these soldiers of Christ. 


God is the same in China as in 
France, and what do we want bez 
side Him on earth or in heaven? 

— Bl. Theophane VYenard 





RESS MONTH is calling for 

more Catholic readers ; and the 
Catholic press of this country de- 
serves them. Thanks to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Press Service, the Fides 
Service, and other sources there is 
no excuse today for a consistent 
Catholic to keep out of his home 
the message that speaks to him of 
higher things than this world can 
give, and that puts him in touch 
with the activities of his Church. 


e 


“Tf LIKE Tue Fretp Arar be- 

cause you don’t whine, even in 
these awful times.” So writes a 
friend, and we smile our thanks 
We are not so sure of a clean 
record on not whining; but we do 
appreciate the fact that there are 


IT GENEROUSLY 
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many who have been suffering 
losses and carrying worries quite 
as heavy, and perhaps more so, 
than ours. 

So far we have managed to 
keep the home fires burning—an 
expensive operation in winter— 
and to send daily bread to our 
soldiers across the ocean who look 
to Maryknoll for the means to live 
and to carry on. Occasionally there 
is the specter of a sheriff at the 
door, but it disappears; and we 
come back quickly to the idea, 
“This is God’s work, and”, we add 
not irreverently, “it is up to Him.” 











that the Japanese feel themselves 
quite self-sufficient, and no longer 
need outside help even to carry on 
the Christian life. 

We can readily understand this 
attitude toward Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Once sources of informa- 
tion and material equipment are 
provided, there would seem to be 
no need to depend further on for- 
eigners. 

The condition could be con- 
ceived as applying also to the 
Catholic life of Japan, but not for 
some generations to come. In Ja- 
pan proper there are actually less 





AMONG THE TWENTY-SIX MARTYRS WHO WERE CRUCIFIED AT NAGA- 


SAKI, JAPAN, ON FEBRUARY 5, 
JAPANESE JESUITS, Jé 


THE ABOVE SCENE, SHOWING 


PRAYERS AND HYMNS BY NIGHT 


WERE EUROPEAN MISSIONERS, 


PANESE oar AND SEVERAL YOUNG BOYS. 
THE 


MARTYRS PRAISING GOD IN 
PRISON, IS FROM THE REMARK- 


ABLE MOVING PICTURE SPONSORED AND FINANCED BY MR. HIRAYAMA, 
A JAPANESE CATHOLIC BUSINESS MAN WHO IS A DESCENDANT OF 
THE EARLY MARTYRS 


OME of our friends who have 

been reading reports from the 
Laymen’s (Protestant) Foreign 
Mission Inquiry warn us that both 
Christian and non-Christian Jap- 
anese are becoming antipathetic to 
“foreign” missions. In other words, 








A CLIENT OF OUR LADY 

February brings memories of 
Father Price and his great devotion 
to Our Lady of Lourdes. His life 
may have many inspirations for 
you. A little memorial volume is 
sixty cents, postpaid. 


than one hundred native priests. 
For more than a century we of the 
United States had to depend upon 
foreign priests and foreign alms. 
Today we ordain our own priests 
and support our own Church. But 
Catholics in Japan, like Catholics 
in the United States — because 
they are Catholics — will always 
hold themselves ready to welcome 
fellow-religionists from whatever 
land they come, so long as their 
presence is helpful in deepening 
their religious spirit. 


AND THANK HIM. — BL. THEOPHANE VENARD. 











THE TACTFUL MISSIONER SUR. 

ROUNDS WITH THE GLAMOUR OF 

INSCRUTABILITY THE MANY: 
ARMED GODDESS OF MERCY 





SKING questions 
is a questionable 
way to get infor- 
mation, which is 
to say, it is an ex- 
cellent way to get 
a lot of question- 
able information. 
Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart 
the mouth speak- 
eth, but out of the exigency of the 
moment it answers questions, and it 
seldom answers the hard-hearted words: 
I don’t know. For a question is a touch- 
ing act of confidence, after all, and 
charity prompts an answer even where 
ignorance ought to dictate caution. Be- 
sides, there is a mysterious intoxication 
about a question, and under the sudden 
magic most weak mortals, albeit in sober 
moments loth to pose as authorities on 
anything, find themselves automatically 
induced to assume the role of experts 
on everything. The subtle suggestion 
of infallibility is irresistible. 

















One Long Question Box— 

To the missioner the temptation is 
particularly overwhelming. His life by 
its very nature is one long question box, 
for he is truly an ambassador, always 





soft Answers, and the ¢ Mir 


By the Most Rev. James Edward Walsh, of Cumberland, jor 4 


representing one couniry, one civiliza- 
tion even, to another. He realizes that, 
as a man who has spent one half of his 
life in America and the other half in 
China, he is condemned, unless he is a 
genius, to know only a limited amount 
about either. He quite appreciates the 
fact that actually he knows only little 
bits about little parts of two vast coun- 
tries, and knows that little ill. But, in 
spite of that, he is inevitably cast in the 
role of an oracle, whether he likes it 
or not. He always cnjoys all the bless- 
ings of the one-eyed in the land of the 
blind, whether he is answering Ori- 
ental difficulties about America or is 
clearing up Occidental doubts about 
China; for every Chinese thinks he 
knows all about America, and every 
American thinks he ought to know all 
about China. 

In these desperate 
straits what will 


proper procedure? He sailed for home 
after forty years spent in China, to be 
met at the dock by an inquisitive re- 
porter. “What is the situation in Chi- 
na?” echoed he. “Why, my dear man, 
I haven't the faintest notion. You see, 
it’s a whole fortnight now since I was 
there.” He was a stern character, and 
a rare one. 

The tendency of the average man is 
rather to grasp his opportunities, and 
he usually finds himself proceeding to 
gratify trusting innocence with pompous 
phrases. Even if he has no particular 
notion to propagate about either China 
or America, these are extraordinary 
chances to propagate his own infallibil- 
ity. So on the whole his custom is to 
frame some sort of a reply. It is doubt- 
less hard on China and Amcrica, but it 
is the easiest way, and it satisfies all 








the wretched 
man do? How re- 
spond to all the 
appeals to his 
mythical erudition ? 
When asked about 
the future of Chi- 
na, shall he destroy 
confidence by re- 
turning the sensi- 
ble answer that 
only God knows 
either China or the 
the future? When 
his opinion on the 
architecture of the 
Forbidden City is 
sought, shall he 
cellously point out 
that he lives two 
thousand miles 
from Peking, and 
would not know 
the place existed, 
unless he read 
about it in Amer- 
ican newspapers? 
In short, must he 
steel himself to 
imitate the con- 
servatism of that 
admirable man 
who recently laid 
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down the classic THE. AVERAGE TOURIST WOULD EXPECr SOME MYSTERIBPLANA4 
A TOO BLUNT REPLY TO HIS EAGER QUMBKES H 
HALFWAY ROUN#VORLD 


example of the 
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Mipner’s Role of Question Box 


‘land, Mor Apostolic of the Maryknoll Kongmoon Mission, South China 
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STERIPLANATION OF THE CHINESE METHOD OF CONVEYING PIGS 
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QUAKES HIM RIGHT 


ROUNMVORLD ‘tO ESCAPE 





—— 


parties, including his own  self-com- 
placency. 





Not a Futile Performance— 

Yet asking questions is not an entire- 
ly futile performance by any means, 
for, if it is a poor way to secure infor- 
mation, it is a first rate way to convey 
it. He tells me what he knows who 
tells me what he wants to know. And 
thus the missioner, if he disseminates 
little real knowledge about his two 
countries, at least obtains a great in- 
sight into the minds of the citizens of 
both. What they want to know about 
America and China tells him what he 
wants to know about them. It is not 
really a hard examination in either 
country. 

As for China, the coolie wants to 
know if everybody in America is rich; 


the soldier if all do military service; 
the merchant whether oil or steel is the 
biggest business combine ; the farmer if 
chickens lay eggs the same as elsewhere. 
In his curiosity the Chinese sticks to 
his last. 

In America the questionnaire is hard- 
ly more varied, though it is more ubi- 
quitous, continuous, and eternal. The 
missioner goes home in some trepida- 
tion. He reads up on the boat, so as 
to be forearmed with some hastily 
trumped up information about the coun- 
try he has been living in. But his so- 
licitude is thrown away. Is he bedeviled 
right and left for an estimate of the 
influence of Mencius? Hardly. Is he 
asked to lecture on Li Po? Not even 
often enough to make him take down 
the old chap’s poetry and read it. 

The American questionnaire about 
China turns on 
what do they eat, 





BACK TO THE MAIN STREET HE TRAVELED 


and what do they 
drink, and where- 
with are they 
clothed. That the 
men wear gowns 
and the women 
trousers are facts 
clothed with inter- 
est for all; the 
eating of bird nests 
piques the mind, 
if not the appetite ; 
and the drinking 
of rice wine seems 
to cheer the listen- 
er somehow with- 
out inebriating, al- 
though it is per- 
fectly capable of 
effecting the latter 
also, under the 
proper conditions. 
Why do they fight 
wars all the time! 
Because they are 
so peaceful that 
they never settle 
anything. Is every 
other person a 
bandit? No, but 
every other bandit 
is a personage, if 
to put the title of 
General before his 
name is any cri- 





HUO SHENG, THE UGLY CHINESE 

GOD OF FIRE, SHOULD NOT BE 

TOO CRUDELY INTERPRETED TO 
THE TRUSTFUL TOURIST 


terion. Do they eat rats? Not when 
they can get shark fins. Will they ever 
be converted? Sooner than ourselves, 
from all indications. Few and similar 
are the questions that prove the whole 
world akin; and a card of printed in- 
formation to answer them, and _inci- 
dentally to spare both vocal chords and 
patience, could be put in a very small 
compass. It could tell a little bit about 
China, while telling a great deal about 
the intellectual curiosity of America. 





An Unusual Inquirer— 

He was accordingly to be classed as 
a very unusual inquirer who asked this 
poser about the speech of China. “Is 
it true,” he queried, “that the Chinese 
people, lettered and ignorant, rich and 
poor, high and low, still converse ha- 
bitually in the ceremonious circumlocu- 
tion invariably attributed to them by 
American magazines? Are we to pic- 
ture four hundred mllion people con- 
stantly discussing the ordinary affairs of 
everyday life in this picturesque termi- 
nology?” Here was a question that 
was a question. But the Socrates who 
asked it had already suggested the an- 
swer by his own common sense way of 
putting it, and from that hint it was 
easy to formulate the reply that the 
Chinese have indeed already ceased talk- 
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ing a language which they never at any 
time spoke. 
The Trustful Tourist— 

The cream of the cream, however, is 
not American curiosity about a far- 
away Orient, nor yet the innocent Chi- 
nese inquiries about a mythical Amer- 
ica. These questions are, after all, rea- 
sonable to ask and easy to answer. But 
the truly priceless situation is the mis- 
sioner’s opportunity with the foreign 
tourist in China, who is seeing with 
his own eyes and hearing with his own 
ears the sights and sounds that prompt 
his never ending interrogations. The 
average tourist brings to the Orient a 
preconceived notion that everything is 
a mystery, and the guide who is wise 
will meet this state of mind with ex- 
planations that do no great violence to 
the former’s illusions. Actually, of 
course, most people in China, as else- 
where in the world, are for the most 
part occupied with very simple acts 
governed by very simple motives, as 
they go about the daily work calculated 
to earn themselves a living. 

A coolie is trudging along with a 
load of baggage. Suddenly he stops, 
puts down his load, sits on it, takes off 
his hat, fans himself with it. “Look 
at that,” exclaims the tourist, “What is 
he doing now?” If you conjecture that 
the man is tired and taking a rest, you 
risk your reputation as an authority on 
matters Oriental. Whereas, if you re- 
ply that he is saying a prayer to his 
ancestors, your expectant questioner is 
gratified and your stock rises. Or, final- 
ly, you may say what is really in your 
mind in most of these cases: “How in 
the world can I know the motive for 
every trifling act of four hundred mil- 
lion people? If you like, I'll go and 
ask him.” This procedure, however, is 
alike uncharitable to your friend and 
fatal to your own prestige as a guide, 
for the harsh sentence annihilates, with 
one fell blow, his belief in fairyland 
and his belief in you. 








A Lack of Psychology— 

Yokohama was the first port encoun- 
tered by a boat load of round the world 
trippers, all thirsting for mysteries; 
and a returning missioner, who knew 
the country and the language, was the 
pride and joy and hope of the eager 
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our Catholic Schools 
will mean vocations both 
forthe foreign missions 
and for the homeland. 














throng. But he succumbed at the very 
first test, for, while he possessed an ex- 
cellent knowledge of Japan, he was 
woefully deficient in psychology. The 











CALLED UPON TO EXPLAIN THE 
RAKISH ANGLE OF THE KOREAN 
BEAU BRUMMEL’S HAT, THE MIS- 
SIONER REALIZES THAT HIS RE- 
PLY MUST NOT SAVOR OF THECOM- 


MONPLACE AND THE OBVIOUS 


first sight that challenged their curiosity 
was a thrilling Oriental sign in mysti- 
fying ideograms that hung over the 
parkway outside the railway station. 
“What’s that?” they trilled, all pre- 
pared for their first surprise. The mis- 
sionary took it in at a glance, and 








IFE subscribers to The Field 
Afar are constantly becom- 
ing more numerous. We wel- 
come them, and we appreciate 
their confidence in our work. 


shrugged his eyebrows. “It says keep 
off the grass,’ he translated. It was 
ill-advised. They had come halfway 
around the world to see mysteries, and 
his very first word took them right back 
to the Main Street they had left. It 
was cruel. And it was too much. A 
coolness descended on the group. They 
looked askance at their disappointing 
guide. His days as a cicerone were 
over before they began. 





Some Sound Work— 

Wiser was the group of missioners 
who met a lone American on a railway 
train in South China. A few remarks 
soon disclosed that the stranger was a 
newspaper man, glad to hear his own 
language on any subject, but particu- 
larly interested in political and military 
happenings of a future nature. Since 
the politicians and generals do not them- 
selves know what is going to happen 
until after the event, and only very 
clever ones even then, this avenue of 
inquiry would seem to promise little 
mutual edification. However, the mis- 
sioners were eager to please and the re- 
porter to be pleased, so their imagina- 
tions and his notebook were brought 
into play and soon all were collaborat- 
ing in some sound work. Possibly the 
result helped to enliven the dull lives of 
jaded subway slaves a few days later, 
for it is, of course, a notorious fact 
that the place to look for news of Chi- 
na is, not in China itself, but in Amer- 
ican newspapers. Over them the mis- 
sionary has only the very slight advan- 
tage of knowing that he does not know. 





Where Allowances are Needed— 

When all is said, there are worse 
roles than that of a question box, for, 
where it fails to inform, it at least man- 
ages to entertain. But some allowances 
ought to be made for the unfortunate 
missioner who is willy-nilly given the 
assignment, for he soon discovers that 
soft answers turn away, not only wrath, 
but also disappointment, disillusionment, 
and disparagement. And, being wholly 
human and at least half Chinese, he 
proceeds, in nine cases out of ten, to 
follow the famous Oriental rule of tell- 
ing them, not what they seek to know, 
but what they want to hear. 
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HAPPINESS IS TO BE FOUND ONLY IN THE HOME 
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Windings Of The Maryknoll Mission Trail 











Manchuria is a land of violent contrasts. The two Maryknoll missioners who have just enjoyed the comforts of 
these modern railway coaches must journey to their more remote outposts on muleback, by the jolting springless 


KOREAN NEW YEAR CALLERS 
Eun San— 
(Korean Mission) 


ROA Tt EB RR 
WU G&G H 
CRAIG, a mis- 
sioner of the 
Society’s field 
in northwest- 
ern Korea, is 
close to the 
hearts of his 
adopted people 
and loses no 
opportunity of 
making himself 
“all things to 
all men”. He writes of last year’s 
local festivities: 

The sixth of February was New 
Year’s Day according to the lunar cal- 
endar. The boys of the town went 
around to all the houses to give the 
New Year’s greeting. In groups of five 
or ten they entered the courtyard and 
sought the head of the house to bow 
down before him till their foreheads 
touched the floor, wishing him many 
Then 
they received candy, cookies, or a copper 
coin, and went on their way rejoicing 
to the next house. These youthful New 
Year caliers kept me occupied most of 
the day, but this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to meet the boys of the town 
and to make friends with any new- 
comers. 

My monthly visit to the out-station 
of Kobawie happened to coincide with 
the anniversary of the death of the 
honorary catechist of that place. Here 
in Korea there is a fine custom of offer- 
ing prayers for the dead on the anni- 





Fr. Hugh Craig, 
of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


years of serenity and blessings. 


Peking cart, or on shanks’ mare 


versary. A few weeks previous to the 
day invitations are sent out, and often 
a much larger crowd gathers for this 
occasion than for the funeral itself, for 
there ‘is plenty of time to come from 
afar. The guests arrived in the late 
afternoon, and in this case there were 
many elderly men, stately in their long 
white robes. After supper all entered 
the chapel, and as there were perhaps 
as many pagans as Christians present, 
the chapel was packed. While it was 
a cold night and there was only one 
small stove, the place was soon warm 
enough, After the usual night prayers 
the Litany of the Dead was begun and 
continued by groups until Mass at day- 
break, when there was an instruction 
on suffrages for the dead. As all the 
Christians received Holy Communion, 
the confessions kept me busy a good 











THE BEST ARE 
“STRINGLESS”’ 


RACEFULLY, gracefully!” 
cries the irate Chinese teacher, 
‘*I tellyou to curve around gently like 
the folds of the Honorable Dragon’s 
tail, and you jerk about like kites 
when their strings have crossed.’’ 
Maryknoll Superiors agree with 
this energetic Chinese pedagogue 
where Gifts are concerned. Those 
which fit in most smoothly with the 
progress of this great work for God 
and souls are of the Stringless variety. 


part of the night. After Mass a sub- 
stantial breakfast was served. 

During February there was a measle 
epidemic in Eun San. Part of the treat- 
ment used here is wine. As this is a 
rather expensive medicine, I gave each 
of the two doctors in town some wine 
for their poorer patients, with the re- 
sult that they kept me informed of the 
dying infants. Out of twelve babies 
who died, my catechist and I baptized 
ten; the other two unfortunately died 
when we both were out of town. 





A FIRST “MANCHURIAN 
BIRTHDAY” IS CELEBRATED 
T’ung Hua— 


(Manchurian Mission) 

HE following summary of 

early impressions and experi- 
ences on the mission field was 
written by Father Alonso Esca- 
lante, a Maryknoller whose boy- 
hood days were spent in Mexico, 
but who more recently has claimed 
New York as his “home town”: 

The other day I celebrated my first 
Manchurian birthday. It was a year 
ago that I, a Mexican by birth, a “Meli- 
can” by oath, and a Maryknoller by 
choice, landed on these shores Time 
has flown since then, and I am but be- 
ginning to appreciate my new country 
and home. This first year in the Land 
of the Manchus has been an interesting 
one. If future years are as eventful 
and happy, I am for “camping” here 
the rest of my life. A brief summary 
of the outstanding events will make this 
clear. 

Shortly after the arrival at our Cen- 
ter House in Fushun I received what 
might be termed my missionary baptism 
of fire. Several hundred bandits at- 
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tacked the town after midnight, and 
there followed a nightly display of fire- 
works. The bandits were repulsed, and 
the only thing taken away was sleep, 
which was quickly recovered before the 
sun had set. A few days later, while 
we were sitting at table, Monsignor 
Lane unexpectedly announced that the 
new missioners had been assigned as 
assistants at the various outposts. This 
news was gladly received. 

A first mission trip is always memor- 
able. Mine was the type that cannot be 
forgotten. I had been told that our 
mission station was two, or, at the most, 
three days away by cart. My compan- 
ions and I broke the record—but not 
for speed. We were on the road for 
almost a week. One day our carts were 
stuck in several feet of mud for two 
hours before we were able to get them 
out, with the help of other mules. Un- 
expectedly, too, we dieted for the week 
on potatoes and cocoa, and slept two 
nights in old dilapidated shacks—all be- 
cause roaming soldiers had preceded us 
and taken their (and our) share of the 
food and the k’ang, or Chinese brick 
bed. 

Once arrived at the mission I began 
to settle down and to enjoy my new 
life, but before many days had passed 
everything was thrown into confusion, 
or, as the Chinese say, “into sevens and 
eights’. An army invaded the town, 
and a battle took place. There was no 
immediate danger to us, nor to the peo- 
ple whom we harbored from danger. 
After a few weeks things quieted down 
aga’n, and we began to follow the ordi- 
nary routine of mission life. 

A first year on the missions usually 
consists in getting acclimated, and in 
learning the language and customs of 
the people. Much of my time there- 
fore was spent in my room repeating 
tones and sentences after my teacher, 
writing Chinese characters occasionally, 
and helping with the parish work in as 
far as I could. Thus days passed into 
weeks, and weeks into months. 

For the Chinese New Year I was 
called to my neighbor’s mission, which 
is two days over the mountains. At the 
halfway station bandits had left their 
mark. Walls had been broken in and 
things stolen. As it was bitterly cold, 
we found it difficult to sleep that night, 
though we wrapped ourselves up in 


HEN there is keen joy in a 

boy’s heart as he reads of 

the missions, it looks as if God 

wants that boy for His work in 
fields afar. 








furs. Mass the following morning made 
us understand the story of Bethlehem 
and appreciate it all the more. On my 
return journey I heard that a bandit 
had been caught. His head had been 
hung on a trce on the main street lead- 
ing to the town—an example to the peo- 
ple of the surrounding countryside. 
Around our town bandits still hoy- 
ered. Occasionally they would kidnap 
a native (they never bothered us), or, 
more rarcly, attack the town. For in- 
stance, one fine morning I was awak- 
ened by what sounded like a great old 
game of ping-pong. I am used to hear- 
ing firing by this time, and would not 
have minded it so much, were it not 
for the fact that it was four in the 





KIM JULIA, HERSELF ONLY NINE 
YEARS OLD, MOTHERS A BABY OF 
MASAN, KOREA, FR. GEORGE 
CARROLL. OF NEW YORK CITY, 
THE MARYKNOLL PASTOR OF 
MASAN, HAS ADOPTED KIM JULIA 
WITH THE AID OF FUNDS Do- 
NATED BY THE HOLY CHILD- 
HOOD. JULIA’S SMILE IS FAMOUS 








TWO TITLES FOR 
YOUR WILL 





Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Incor 
porated. 





Foreign Mission Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Incorporated. 





Give both to your lawyer. 











morning and that the bandits and sol- 
diers had picked our compound for a 
net. That made both the pings and the 
pongs come our way, and I found life 
interesting for awhile. They did no 
serious damage. The bandits lost and 
fled, and efforts are now being made to 
capture them. 

Of course this new life, happy as it 
is, has not been without its trials, and 
foremost among these ranks doubtless 
the language difficulty. Like Zachary 
of old who knew of the Incarnation of 
Christ, but lacked speech to announce 
it, so the missioner new in the field 
must work diligently and wait patiently 
till the time comes for him to tell in 
another tongue the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, 





AN ODD REQUEST 
Toishan— 
(Kongmoon Vicariate) 


ROM the Most Rev. James Ed- 

ward Walsh, M.M., of Cum- 
berland, Md., the Vicar Apostolic 
of our Kongmoon mission field in 
South China, comes the following 
request for prayers: 

Your prayers are asked to retard the 
success of the Sacred Heart Hospital 
at Toishan. This is an odd request, 
but it is made in all seriousness, 

Dr. Harry Blaber (a young Catholic 
physician of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
working with the Maryknoll missioners 
in South China) opened this tiny hos- 
pital last year in Toishan City, the me- 
tropolis of the “gold mountain guests”, 
as the Chinese who emigrate to Amer- 
ica are termed. The only modern hos- 
pital in a city whose people have learned 
to appreciate Western medicine, it was 
swamped almost from the very first day. 

In this hospital a lone man performs 
everything, and it takes him most of 
the day’s twenty-four hours to do it. 
Apart from the Chinese doctors in the 
city who lend a hand to give the anaes- 
thetic for his operations, the only help 
is the kind that needs watching, as is 
natural enough in a new venture. 

If, therefore, the hospital can only 
be made to refrain from succeeding too 
much and too soon, it may yet escape 
being a failure. 





LUMCHAI’S “BIG YEAR” 
Lumchai— : 
(Kaying Prefecture Apostolic) 


WHEN WE LEAVE ANYTHING FOR GOD HE REWARDS US 
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OT every missioner in fields 

afar has the happy experience 
which came last year to Father 
William O’Brien, once of Chicago, 
Ill., and now wedded to the for- 
tunes of the Maryknoll Hakka 
Mission in South China. Fr. 
O’Brien tells of the progress and 
prospects as follows: 

This is a small mission, but the year 
was our big year, and we doubled the 
number of our Christians; we had two 
hundred and seven Baptisms of former 
pagans. 

Fr. Dennis, of Staten Island, N. Y., 
has been assigned to us and Fr. Callan, 
of Boston, Mass., is remaining here. 
A new mission is being opened up in 
this sector, and we must spend a good 
deal of time there. We have rented a 
couple of houses as mission quarters. 
The prospects there are good; about 
forty of our new Christians live there. 
It is good to get started in these cities 
if they show any prospect of yielding 
conversions. 

Down around the Lumchai mission 
the prospect for conversions is excel- 
lent, but Old Man Depression is going 
to slow the work down for awhile, as 
we can’t do much without catechists. 

As we are near the market and on a 
main road, visitors are constant. Some- 
times the temptation comes to feel that 
they hamper some task or language 
study, but, after all, we are here to 
meet just such inquirers after the Truth. 
So we welcome them all, especially such 
as manifest interest in the Catholic 
Church. 


What Missioners Say of It 


HE book will do immense good; 

such a magnificent example of pa- 
tience and courage in trials and loneli- 
ness. May it also reawaken love for 
the Holy Childhood, the great devotion 
of our old missioners and bishops.— 
Sr. M. Xavier, Chusan Island, China. 





The book Father McShane of Mary- 
knoll makes very delightful and instruc- 
tive reading. It is a worthy addition 
to the fast growing Maryknoll publica- 
tions. A book like this, bearing wit- 
ness as it does to the rapid progress 
made by your Institute, must be a 
source of much consolation.—M onsignor 


Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Shenchow, Hu- 














FR. ALONSO ESCALANTE, ONCE OF MEXICO, LATER OF NEW YORK CITY, 
AND NOW OF MARYKNOLL-IN-MANCHURIA, WITH OLD MEN OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY HOME FOR THE AGED AT SIN PIN. FR ESCALANTE HAS 
FOUND HIS FIRST YEAR IN MANCHULAND SO EVENTFUL AND HAPPY 
THAT HE IS FOR “CAMPING” THERE THE REST OF HIS LIFE 


nan, China. 





Bishop Walsh, on a beautiful Chi- 
nese background, has given us a picture 
of a real missioner. 

I know by experience how hard it is 
to break the soil and prepare to receive 
the good seed, and I wonder at the re- 
sult of Father McShane’s untiring la- 
bors in the seven or eight years spent 
in China. His unbending devotion to 


duty, his calm perseverance at all times, 
and his true piety must have drawn 
down heaven’s blessing on his work. 
Truly a worthy son of Maryknoll, may 
he be the first of many to follow in 
his footsteps. 

His last illness and death crowned a 
beautiful missionary life; I have no 
doubt that he has gone straight to his 
reward.— Rev. J. F. Verbrugge, St. 
Amandsberg, Belgium. 











THE CHAPEL AND RECTORY AT MUDDY RICE FIELDS, IN THE SECTOR 

OF NORTHERN KWANGSI PROVINCE, SOUTH CHINA, RECENTLY ADDED 

TO THE TERRITORY OF THE MARYKNOLL WUCHOW MISSION. MUDUVY 

RICE FIELDS, A VILLAGE OF FERVENT CONVERTS, HAS THE HONOR OF 

HAVING GIVEN THE FIRST NATIVE PRIEST TO THE MARYKNOLL 
KWANGSI MISSION 


A HUNDREDFOLD. — BL. THEOPHANE VENARD. 
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By Sr. M. Immaculata Brennan, of Roxbury, Mass., teacher at the 
Maryknoll Saint Francis Xavier School for Japanese in Los Angeles 


N the drowsy calm of 
the short California 
twilight, Pacifico 
Street lay hushed and 
somnolent. On its 
crest stood old St. 
Andrew’s, whose im- 
posing structure gave 
an air of importance to the otherwise 
ordinary street. Just now the Angelus 
was ringing from the church tower 
which was burnished by the flaming 
glow of the setting sun. 

As the prayer bell ceased, the mem- 
bers of the O’Brien family, who lived in 
the white house nearest the church, 
gathered together for the evening meal. 
One place remained vacant, and because 
of it Mr. O’Brien scowled all the while 
he said Grace. Ten year old Margaret's 
eyes glanced accusingly at the empty 
chair, then sought her fether’s. 








“Where is Jack?” Mr. O’Brien asked 
his wife, who was looking searchingly 
out of the window. Not eliciting any 
response he added emphatically, “This 
is the third time he has been late for 
meals this week.” 

Mrs. O’Brien took her place at table, 
and unfolded her napkin before reply- 
ing. “John,” she said, in a voice which 
her husband knew always portended 
trouble, “we shall simply have to move 
away from here. It will be absolutely 
impossible for us to remain on this 
street much longer.” 

“What is the matter with the street?” 
queried her puzzled husband. “I know 
it is not the residential section of the 
élite, but it is quiet, pretty in a way, 
and the neighbors aren’t so bad.” 

“That is just the trouble,” interrupted 
his wife, “the neighbors. There is a 
constant stream of new ones moving in 
every day.” Then before her husband 
had a chance to speak she went on, “Do 
you know why Jack has heen late these 


WITHOUT THE BREAD WHICH SUSTAINS 


past three days? It is because he has 
become completely captivated with a 
Japanese child, a girl! A Japanese, 
mind you!” . 

This last was said with such force 
that there could be no doubt whatever 
in a listener’s mind as to what. Mrs. 
O’Brien thought of the Japanese. 

“And now,” she concluded, “can’t you 
see why I want to move? This will 
soon be a foreign neighborhood.” 

“There are many Japanese in the 
city,” stated her husband, “and a few 
of them were bound to move this way 
sooner or later. But really, Mary,” he 
continued, “I think you are unduly 
fussed. The Japanese make respectable 
neighbors, so I’ve been told; they are 
neat, and on the whole they mind their 
own business. They will not want to 
bother with you any more than you do 
with them.” 

“But that is not the worst of it,” be- 
wailed Mrs. O’Brien, disdaining to lis- 
ten to the merits of the Japanese. “An 
old Jewish Rabbi has moved into the 
new apartment house at the foot of the 
hill, and living with him is a grandchild 
who also appeals to your son.” 

When Mrs. O’Brien was annoyed 
with her husband she always referred 
to Jack as “your son”, thus uncon- 
sciously disregarding her share in the 
parental responsibility. 

“Tmagine,” she continued, “your own 
child adopting a Japanese girl and a 
Russian Jew for his playmates!” 

“Don’t worry too much about this, 
Mary,” counseled her amused husband. 
“Jack has some reason of his own for 
this seeming interest. You know you 
never could resist children, and I am 
sure it will not be long before the little 
Japanese, and young Abraham, or Isaac, 








I amissionary priest or nun! 
Why not? Think it over. 


or whatever his name is, will be friends 
of yours also.” 

“His name is Jacob,” said Mrs. 
O’Brien with some asperity. “I can’t 
pronounce his last name.” 





At that moment the subject of their 
discussion entered the room. In one 
hand he clutched a huge piece of matzos 
given him by the Jewish Jacob; in the 
other he held a sticky rice ball called 
“mochi”’, the gift of his Japanese friend. 
As he stood in the doorway he took al- 
ternate bites from both gifts. 

“Well, Jack,” said his father before 
Mrs. O’Brien had had a chance to 
speak, “where have you been, son?” 

“Down the street,’ came the informa- 
tive answer. 

“With your new Jap friend, I sup- 
pose,” put in Margaret, who had been 
aching for a chance to say something. 

“Oh, keep quiet,” growled Jack. 
“Think you’re so blamed smart don- 
cher? But you’re not; if you were you 
would never call a Japanese a ‘Jap’. 
It’s all wrong.” 

This coming from her brother, who 
from the time he had first observed this 
Oriental race had referred to them as 
“Japs”, was too much for poor Marga- 
ret who could only stare at him in in- 
jured silence. 

“That is no way to speak to your sis- 
ter, Jack,” rebuked his mother. 

“Sorry, mom,” came the mouth-filled 
reply, “but she makes me tired.” 

“Can’t you tell us something about 
your new friends?” countered Mr. 
O’Brien trying to avert a domestic 
squall. “I’m rather interested.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” responded 
his son, but in the next few minutes he 
disgruntedly gave his parents all the 
information they sought. 

A Japanese lady called Mrs. Akiyama, 
and her daughter Teruko had moved 
into the apartment house at the foot of 
the street about two weeks ago. Mr. 
Akiyama had been dead for some 
months, and his widow had to support 
herself and their only child as best she 
could. She worked in a laundry, and 
earned barely enough to pay for food 
and rent. 

Mr. Samuel Rabinovitch who had also 
recently taken up his abode in the new 
apartment house was as Jack irrev- 
erently put it, “a nice old feller, with 
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along beard, who was a Rabbi or some- 
thin’.” He was attached in some official 
capacity to the Jewish Old Folks’ 
Home, but could not live there because 
he must care for Jacob, his daughter’s 
child. Both Jacob’s parents were dead, 
but the reason for their demise was as 
yet unknown to the young narrator who 
had by this time warmed up consider- 
ably to his subject. 





Jack O’Brien was a typical American 
boy. He played, ate, and fought with 
zest; he studied hard when it pleased 
him, and just now he was finding one 
phase of his school work particularly 
interesting—namely the Religion course. 
Heretofore this had been a subject which 
he had studied and accepted as he did all 
else. But this year his Sister teacher in 
the parochial school had decided to make 
the Religion course one of special inter- 
est to her class, so apart from the study- 
ing of doctrine she introduced the reading 
and discussion of the lives of those 
saints whom she felt would be of par- 
ticular interest to children. At present 
the class was reading an exceptionally 
interesting life of St. Francis Xavier. 
The fact that St. Francis had not al- 
ways been “such a holy feller” appealed 
to Jack, and he readily gave himself to 
the study of this great missioner. 

One day when she had concluded the 
day’s allotted reading Jack’s teacher re- 
marked to her eager-eyed class, “Just 
think of the countless souls brought to 
Heaven through St. Francis Xavier. 
We cannot all be great missioners,” she 
added, “but it may be possible for us 
to be the means of saving souls, even 
if we never journey any farther than 
our own neighborhood. Our Lord has 
promised a great reward to those who 
will bring even one soul to know and 
love Him for all eternity.” 

Jack left the class with noble re- 
solves. He would be the St. Francis 
Xavier of Pacifico Street! Already in 
imagination he could see himself lead- 
ing countless throngs to Father Sulli- 
van and saying, “Here, Father, all 
these people want to be baptized”; 
while the grateful pastor exclaimed in 
an awed voice, “What! more souls, 
Jack! I am certainly proud of you. 
You are a second Francis Xavier.” 

The future missioner entertained 
these thoughts waking and sleeping for 


about a week, when he suddenly rea- 
lized that as yet he had not made the 
acquaintance of even one prospective 
convert. Then came the day when he 
saw Teruko and Jacob conversing on 
the apartment house steps, and from 
that moment he marked them for his 
own. 





A few days later, upon discovering 
the cookie jar to be empty for the sec- 
ond time during the week, Mrs. O’Brien 





IT WAS THE FIRST TIME MRS. 
O’BRIEN HAD SEEN TERUKO, HER 
SON’S NEW FRIEND, AT CLOSE 
RANGE, AND GRUDGINGLY SHE 
ADMITTED THAT THE LITTLE 
THING WAS RATHER ATTRACTIVE 


decided to make a batch large enough 
to last her greedy family for some 
time. As she mixed the batter she ex- 
perienced the feeling of being observed. 
Glancing about the kitchen she dis- 
covered it to be empty of any human 
presence, but ere long the feeling again 
took possession of her. This time she 
looked out of the window, where she 
beheld a Japanese child watching her 
with undisguised interest. It was the 
first time Mrs. O’Brien had seen her 
son’s new friend at close range, and 
grudgingly she admitted that the little 
thing was rather attractive. If Jack’s 
mother had been honest with herself 
she would have admitted that Teruko 


was very attractive, with her ivory col- 
ored flower of a face, and satin smooth 
black hair, When she had succeeded 
in claiming Mrs. O’Brien’s attention, 
Teruko came to the door and asked if 
the son of the house was at home. 

“I thought he was with you,” said 
the lady. 

“He ought to be,” replied the little 
Japanese. “He told me to wait for him 
at my house ’cause he had something 
real ’portant to tell me. But he’s way 
late, so I thought I would come here.” 

Leaving her work Mrs. O’Brien 
sought her son, and found him in his 
room struggling with a tie, an article 
of wearing apparel he seldom donned 
during the week unless urged to do so 
by parental force. But this was to be 
an eventful day, and Jack felt the tie 
to be the next best thing to a Roman 
collar. Heeding his mother’s summons 
with a grunt, and remarking that it 
wouldn't have hurt Teruko to wait a 
little longer, Jack went out to mect his 
Japanese friend. 


With an earnest frown on his freckled 
face he led his prospective convert to 
a nearby park, where in a_ terraced 
nook, screened by palm trees, and over- 
looking a pond, he felt secure from the 
prying gaze of strangers, and inciden- 
tally of his friends who would be cer- 
tain to make his life one of torture 
should they discover his whereabouts 
and his companion. 


Having seated the now curious Te- 
ruko, Jack glanced at the pond, opened 
his mouth to speak, and found that he 
could only gasp. 

“What's the matter, Jack? Are you 
sick?” asked Teruko, a concerned look 
coming into her soft almond eyes. 

“Of course not,” replied her friend, 
then with a sudden rush of courage he 
plunged into his task. “Teruko,” be- 
gan the ardent missioner, “you're real- 
ly a decent kid, and I kinda hate to 
think that you'll never go to heaven.” 

“Who says I’m not going to heav- 
en?” demanded his companion. 

“You can’t go to heaven,” continued 
the inexorable preacher, “’cause you 
don’t know and love God, and ’cause 
you ain’t baptized.” 

“Ts that so?” retorted a now angry 
and wide-eyed Teruko. “Let me tell 
you, Jack O’Brien, I bet -I know as 
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much about God, and the Blessed Moth- 
er, and the angels, and saints—” here 
her voice broke from indignation. 

“But you ain’t a Catholic,” stam- 
mered the confused Jack. 

“I’m not a Catholic yet,” rejoined 
his irate companion, “but I may be one 
some day. Anyhow, you oughter know 
better than to say ‘ain't,’ Jack O’Brien.” 


“But how can you know about God?” 
demanded the lad. “You ain’t, I mean, 
you don’t go to a Catholic school.” 

“That’s all you know about it,” re- 
torted his friend. “I do so go to a 
Catholic school—the Maryknoll school. 
But I don’t suppose you ever heard of 
it,” she added with a note of scornful 
pity in her voice. “Sisters teach in my 
school too,” she continued, “only they 
don’t wear black like your kind of Sis- 
ters, but a nice gray dress. And...” 
she rushed on, “my Sister told me that 
I'll get to heaven just as quickly as 
you will, Jack O’Brien, and perhaps 
quicker, because I have Baptism of De- 
sire!” 

Crushed by this unlooked for theol- 
ogy Jack was struggling for words, 
when the now thoroughly angry Teruko 
proceeded to tell the would-be mission- 
er what she thought of him; and poor 
Jack, who had entertained in his sub- 
conscious area the idea that the Jap- 
anese feminine mind was always sub- 
missive to that of the so-called stronger 
sex, was forced to listen to a tirade which 
left him feeling weak about the knees. 

“Gosh!” he thought, “if St. Francis 
Xavier had to go through anything like 
this very often, it must have been 
fierce !” 

Teruko was still talking. Would she 
never stop? 

“You oughter be ashamed of yourself 
for rash judging me,” she concluded. 
“Don’t you know that’s a big sin?”— 
and with that final shot she left the 
stricken missioner alone in his chosen 
retreat. 





“What a life! What a life!” mur- 
mured Jack to himself, as Teruko 
flounced around the corner. Slowly he 
rose and wended his way to the school 
playground, where a baseball game was 
in full progress. Plastered up against 
the fence, his nose stuck through an 
opening in the wires, Jacob Rabino- 
vitch wistfully watched the “Gentile 


boys” at play. Upon seeing him Jack 
felt somewhat consoled. Jacob though 
a Jew was at least a boy, and conse- 
quently more apt to listen to reason. 
But baseball was calling him, and the 
missioner of Pacifico Street decided it 
would be better to let Jacob’s conver- 
sion wait until another day. 

Jack appeared in time for supper that 
night, much to his mother’s satisfaction. 
When he had finished his second piece 
of pie he went into the garden ir order 
to think more clearly about his cam- 

















“Sisters teach in my school, too,” 

said Teruko, “only they don’t wear 

black like your kind of Sisters, but 
a nice, gray dress.” 


paign regarding Jacob. This conver- 
sion business wasn’t so easy. Plucking 
a tender blade of grass, he had just 
commenced to chew it when a soft voice 
called his name. There at the gate 
stood Teruko. 





“Whatcher want?” growled Jack. 

“Don’t be mad,” pleaded the little 
girl. “I s’pose you had good ’tenshions 
this morning, so I forgive you.” 

Jack became specchless with wrath. 
Forgive him! She had the nerve, he 
thought to himself, to say she would 
forgive him, after all he had suffered 
because of her. 


While he was seeking for words to 
convey his impression of her, Teruko 
calmly continued, “I’ve thought of a 
great plan. You're a Catholic, and I’m 
almost one. Between us we'll convert 
poor Jacob, and we'll start tomorrow. 
You’d better not do it alone, because 
you haven’t got tack, and Sister told 
us once that we should use tack when 
telling about our religion to people who 
didn't like it.” 

“Think you’re smart, doncher?” 
snapped Jack, all claims of sanctity now 
forgotten in the smart of his wounded 
feelings. “Tack!” he jeered derisively. 
“You sure are dumb. Whoever heard 
of ‘tack’? You mean t-a-c-t, and I 
guess I’ve got as much of that as you 
have.” 

“You'll never make a missioner,” 
stated Teruko, “’cause you’re too proud. 
All the saints is humble. Sister said 


” 


so. 


Heroically Jack overlooked this last 
grammatical error, and the oft reit- 
erated statement of “Sister said,” which 
was already playing havoc with his 
nerves. He remembered hearing his 
own teacher remark that the once proud 
Francis had acquired great humility 
after joining the Company of Jesus. 

“Oh, aw right,” he assented, but lest 
she think the victory was hers he add- 
ed, “but don’t you go and be too much 
of a busybody. I guess I know as much 
about converting people as you do.” 

Smoking his evening pipe on the back 
porch, Mr. O’Brien chuckled as he saw 
the smooth black head and the tousled 
blond one bent together in animated 
conversation. 





In a dusk filled room of the apart- 
ment house at the foot of the street, 
soft-eyed, curly-haired Jacob Rabino- 
vitch, with all the dignity of a true son 
of Israel, reverently lighted the seven- 
branched candlestick—all unaware that 
two small fishers of souls were prepar- 
ing to cast their nets about him. But 
three Guardian Angels smiled at one 
another across the fast gathering dark- 
ness of the night. It was going to be 
of interest to see what tact and valor 
would accomplish for a little soul on 
Pacifico Street. 
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WHAT GOD KEEPS IS WELL KEPT. — BL. THEOPHANE VENARD. 











Characters: 
boy of twelve; Melanie, his sister, a 
little girl of about thirteen. 

Time: Evening before Theophane’s 
departure for the College of Doué— 
October, 1841. 


Maryknoll Juniors 
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‘Theophane Venard, a 


Scene I 


A living room. Theophane and Me- 
lanie seated on two low stools on either 
side of the fireplace. 


Mel.: 
Theo. : 
Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 
Mel.: 


Theo. : 
Mel. : 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 
Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theophane ! 

Well? 

I’ve been thinking lots lately— 
what I’d like to be when I grow 
up. 

That’s something to think about, 
Mel, on a night like this. What 
have you ‘ecided on? 

I’ll tell you if you promise to tell 
me what you are going to do. 
It's a bargain! 

Well, I’d like to be a nun, first 
of all. Secondly— 

Whew! Isn’t that enough, Mel? 
I’ve aconfession to make, Theo- 
phane. Remember that book I 
borrowed from the pastor of St. 
Loup three years ago? 

Not that life of Charles Cornay, 
the martyr? 

That’s the one. Oh, Theophane! 
It’s thrilling! 

But, Mel, darling, what’s it got 
to do with your being a nun? 
Just this. Charles Cornay was 
a missioner who went to China 
and died a martyr for Christ 
Theophane, I’m not a boy and I 
can’t be a priest, but I can be 
a nun—and a missioner! 

A What? 

I’m going to China. Remember, 
you said once when we were 
on the hillside of Le Bel-Air 
reading the book together— 
“And I too will go to Tong- 
king, and I too will be a mar- 
tyr!” Well, so shall I! 
(Whistling) I say, Mel, you’ve 
got courage enough for two! 
Where’s that good old book? 
Here! (reaches under stool and 
hands it to him) The curé said 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR 


The Bargain 


Theo. : 
Mel.: 


BLE 
Soc! 


FAITH IN 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


you may have it. 
Mel, you’re a brick! 
You said you’d tell me what 





SSED THEOPHANE VENARD, 
OF THE PARIS FOREIGN MISSION 


BEHEADED FOR THE 

TONGKING, FEBRUARY 
2, 1861 

(From an early Daguerrotype) 


ETY, 


you're going to be, Theophane. 
So I did! Well—suppose you 
give me time to do some study- 
ing at Doué first. 

I thought you’d say right away 
—that you’d always counted on 
being the curé of St. Loup. 
Why, Mel—. Of course—I’d 
like to be a priest. But you see, 
Mel—that depends a great deal 
on your prayers. 





Scene II 


Theophane’s bedroom, several hours 
later—midnight. Theophane is lying on 


bed fu 


lly dressed, reading book. Door 


opens and Melanie dressed in nightgown 
and cap with lighted candle comes in 


quietly 
Mel. : 
Theo. : 
Mel.: 
Theo. : 


Theophane ! 

Mel! What on earth! 

You’re reading it! 

Of course, Mel. For auld lang 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


Mel.: 


Theo. : 


syne! What’s wrong, 

(sitting on bed) I just woke 
up. I’ve had a nightmare! 
Huh! That’s nothin’! I had 
one, too, last night—after we 
ate the cheese! 
Oh, Theophane! 
cheese ! 

What was it then, Mel? 
with it! 

It was awful! You were in 
some dark place—far away in 
China — locked in a cage like 
Billy downstairs—and you 
were singing like Billy does. 
And then—you stopped and 
turned quite white—and tears 
came out of your eyes. And 
I—I—c-couldn’t get near—you 
—(starts sobbing). 

(putting his arms around her 
and laughing) Hush, Mel, 
sweetheart! (pauses) Tonight I 
thought what a spunky old sport 
my sister was. Don’t go and 
spoil it, Mel. Here, look at me! 
Don’t, Theophane! You'll not 
not go to China, will you? 
Whc said I was going to China? 
(snatching his book) Promise 
you won’t go to China! If you 
don’t I shan’t let you take the 
book with you to Doué! 

Well of all things! If a girl 
isn’t the limit! First, you’re go- 
ing to China—and then you start 
bawling because you only dreamt 
I was there! Great guns! 
(sliding off edge of bed) You 
won’t go, will you, Theophane? 
Unless—unless I let you? 
Haven't the carfare, Mel! (see- 
ing her on the verge of tears 
again) No—I won’t go—unless 
let me. Can I have the 
book now? 

(taking her candle and walking 
rapidly to the door where she 
stops and faces Theophane) You 
get undressed, young man, and 
go to bed. Tomorrow, I’ll give 
you your book! (disappears). 
Well! If a girl isn’t the queerest! 


It wasn’t any 


Out 


you 


MISSION SCRAP BOOK A TITLE? 
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DEAR JUNIORS: 


February is the shortest month in the year, and it 
should be the best with so many special feasts to rouse 


our zeal. 


First, there’s the anniversary of Blessed Theo- 
phane Venard’s martyrdom on the feast of the Purifica- 


tion of the Blessed Virgin. 


That should inspire us with a 


keener spirit of sacrifice. Then the Feast of our Lady of 


Lourdes, which recalls the Mission Message. 


George 


Washington was bornin February —sowas Abraham Lin- 


coln. 
to a high and noble cause. 
Day, the Feast of Lovers. 


They set us an example of loyalty and devotion 
Then there’s St. Valentine’s 


Remember, sacrifice is the measure of your love! 
So, the mure little sacrifices you make for Him, the 
greater grows your love! Which brings us back to the 
starting point of this letter—SACRIFICE! It’s the best 


way of saying: 


‘61 love you 


999 


Yours for a spirit of sacrifice, 


thie fiw 











PRIZE WINNING 











PICTURE STORY 





THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SQUIRE 
By Andew J. Long, Hoboken, N. J. 


(continued) 

However, he did not seem as willing 
to come out of the dark cave as the 
young rogue who was pulling him. Al- 
though the noble squire accounted for 
himself as being wretched and miser- 
able, he was glad to receive a helping 
hand from the captain, who forgot his 
official duty long enough to grasp the 
Mikado’s bridle and force him into the 
open air. 

“Now, slave,” said Ah Huck, address- 
ing The Mikado, “it is your duty to 


NEATNESS, ARRANGEMENT, AND ORIGINALITY COUNT. 


bear thy master and his noble squire 
far from the cursed one who seeks to 
do them harm.” 

“Shall we flee to the cabin of Ming 
To, our hermit friend,’ humbly asked 
the squire, “and there remain until the 
danger is passed?” 

“Tt would be best to do that,” re- 
plied Ah Huck, “but perhaps the hon- 
orable teacher has not suspected us as 
the perpetrators of the heinous crime. 
Let us remain here for a while.” 

With this last remark, the captain 








perched himself on a rock at the en- 
trance of the cave, while his squire, 
with pushes and gestures, vainly tried 
to convince The Mikado that lying 
down was, at present, better than stand- 
ing. This, however, did not disturb the 
captain, who, attempting to look impor- 
tant, watched the road intently. The 
minutes passed, and, as nothing unus- 
ual happened, Ah Huck decided to come 
down from his throne. When he was 
about to do this, he noticed three per- 
sons coming around the side of the hill. 
Almost immediately, he recognized them 
as his own father, Ah Finng’s father, 
and the honorable teacher. 

“Prepare for the escape!” shouted 
the captain to his squire. “Here come 
our honorable fathers with the enemy !”’ 

By standing on a stump, they man- 
aged to mount The Mikado, who re- 
sented this sudden interruption to his 
meal. Ah Huck took the reins and 
frantically beat his heels against the 
lean sides of the poor animal. Despite 
all efforts and entreaties, the honorable 
horse would not move a step further, 
but much rather preferred to munch the 
sweet grass around him. 

A shout of triumph was heard as the 
three elders came upon the two young 
fugitives. The honorable teacher was 
for flogging them at once, but the more 
merciful parents desired to punish them 
as each saw fit. 

On the sorrowful journey homeward, 
the captain lost his self-possession and 
bravery in an outburst of tears, while 
the poor squire was just as wretched 
and miserable now, as he had pretended 
to be when their adventures at the cave 
began. 





Junior Catholic Action Club of St. 
Aloysius School, Montreal, Quebec. 
They have more than doubled their 
Fietp Arar subscriptions this year 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
1. Elizabeth Sinnott, Seattle, Wash. 
2. Dorothy Stramiello, East Port 
Chester, Conn. 
3. Cecilia Popp, Lockport, N. Y. 
4. Mabel Biner, Santa Ana, Calif. 
5. Valentine Cambra, Wailuku, Maui, 
Dae 
Honorable Mention— 
1. Betty Jane Brandmeir, Seattle, Wash. 
2. Irene Robello, Wailuku, Maui,T.H. 
3. The Lemire Twins, Worcester, 


Mass. 

4. Jeanette McCarra, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

5. Florence McGuire, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


AVE you a MISSION IN- 
TENTION CALENDAR for 
this month? Ask Father Chin for 
one. 
The intentions suggested for 
February are: 
. Fushun Seminarians. 
Medical Missions. 
Russian Children. 
Conversion of Dying Pagans. 
All Missioners. 
Do your part! 


OROM = 


WELCOME, NEW JUNIORS! 


Joe Cunneen, Mt. Hope, N. Y.; Charles 
Cunneen, Mt. Hope, N. Y.; Henrietta Koehler, 
California, Ohio; Rose Kelley, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Eleanor Clair Helfrid, Midland, Penna.; 
Jack Cahill, San Francisco, Calif.; Josephine 
Sullivan, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Marie Gosselin, 
So. Lawrence, Mass.; Maxine and Dick Camp- 
bell, The Dalles, Oregon; Alberta Timmer- 
man, St. Albans, N. Y.; Dorothea J. Loughran, 
Bronx, N.Y.; Ruth Tenney, Wakefield, Mass. ; 
Loretta Schaefer, Virginia Schaefer, Mary Mar- 
aret Shumtee, Elizabeth Remke, Ruth Klein, 
and Mary O’Connor, Cincinnati, Ohio; Betty 
Jane De Long, Albert Lareau, Vivian Sain- 
don, Leonard Nauman, Ivan Lafond, Richard 
Soucie, Helen Marie Nourie, Isabelle Saindonne, 
Trene Dionne, Russell Doris, Barbara A. 
Schaffer, Garneau Power, Merritt Hoglund, 
Mary Phyllis De Long Marcella Catsongia, 
Edward Lareau, Lorraine Benoit, O’Neille 
Castangia, and Gordon Clakis, Beaverville, Ill. ; 
Eileen Casey, Mary Agnes Casey, Patricia Star- 
kie, Jerry Casey, San Frencisco, Calif; Jose- 
phine A. Cullen, Rita Agnes Doherty, Anna 
Peterson, Marjorie Bucci,and Margaret Nowell, 
Winchester, Mass.; Helen E. Templin, Hastings, 
Nebr.; Raymond Pelkey, Hudson, N. H.; 
Philip O’Neil, Richard O’Neil, Theodore 
Boucher, Walter McLaughlin, Richard Le- 


THE SCRAP 
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PERIOD OF TIME 





PREFIX 





SOUND 
RECEIVERS 





AN 
INEQUALITY 





A LANGUAGE 
OF BUDDHISTS 





A 
BRAVE MAN 





A 
LONG TIME 





AN. 
APPELATION 




















ALWAYS 


To solve this puzzle, write in the spaces of each line a four letter word, the 
meaning of which is indicated in the column on the right. The first column of 


letters, reading downwards, wil| spell the name of a martyr. 


The last 


column will spell a word telling the nature of his work. 
Send your solution with your name, address, and age to Father Chin, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





favor, Robert Kilbane, and James Ryon, 
Nashua, N. H.; Mary O’Connor, Schenec- 
tady, N, Y.; Raymond Martin, San Francis- 
co, Calif.; Collette Whitmore, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Otis J. Mailhot, East Lynn, Mass.; 
Marie Schmitt, and Robert Pader, Bayport, 
L. I., N. Y.; John Barrett, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Roger Thompson, Nashua, N. H.; Janet 
Biggs, Los Angeles, Calif.; Gloria Palermo, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dorothea Scholl, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; Eileen Dirrane, South Boston, 
Mass.; Rita Sullivan, Florence McGuire, Vir- 
ginia Sullivan, Marie Conlon, and Ruth Sul- 
livan, Cambridge, Mass.; Nancy Anne Coyne, 
Syracuse, N, Y.; Ruth McKevitt, Eileen 
Naughtin, Marie Murray, Hibbing, Minn. 





Father Chin has so many new Ju- 
niors this month that it is impossible 
to list all of their names. Besides the 
above list he wishes to welcome two 
hundred and sixty-four new Juniors 


from Minneapolis, Minn., and twenty 
from Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 





CHARLOTTE HIMMEL- 
; BERG, of Beaverville, Ill., has 
interested the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades at Holy Family 
Academy, in Maryknoll Missions. 
Mary's Secret Missioners are very 
zealous and we hope will do much 
to help the missioners in their 
work for souls. 





Mary Stella Riley, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., has been very ill since 
last summer. Will all the Juniors 
please say a little prayer for her 
speedy recovery? 


BOOK CONTEST CLOSES APRIL THIRTIETH. 
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ESSAY CONTEST 
—SUBJECT— 


“The Lourdes Mission Message’’ 

Not less than 1000 words—not 
more than 1500 words. Opens— 
February 1, 1934; closes—March 
I, 1934. All essays to be in THE 
Fretp Arar Office by March first. 


PRIZES 


1. Ten Maryknoil Books. Your choice. 

2. Ten year subscription to THe Fietp 
AFAR. 

3. Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vols. I 
and II. 

To be awarded to the writers 
of the three best essays in the 
High School Department. The 
same to be awarded to the writers 
of the three best essays in the Col- 
lege Department. 

xk x * 
For further information address: 
THE FIELD AFAR 
Mission Education Dept. 


Maryknoll New York 


GET BUSY! 


SCHOOL NOTES 


A baseball game was held at St. 
Gregory's Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
between two teams called Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions. The For- 
eign Mission Team won and the one 
hundred and twenty losers had to for- 
feit a nickel each. The fines were sent 
to Father Schulz, M.M. 





Nazareth College in Rochester, N. 
Y., is still working faithfully for 
Father Hilbert, Maryknoll Missioner 
in Korea. 





Favorable comments on the Mary- 
knoll Mission Notes and Letters come 
in nearly every mail. Over three hun- 
dred high schools and colleges are re- 
ceiving them each week. If your school 
is not on our list come forth with a 
request and you will have them regu- 
larly. 


HINTS FOR FEBRUARY 
Since the feast of the Twenty-six 
Martyrs of Japan is celebrated this 
month, why not focus some of your at- 
tention and intentions on the Island 
Empire. 





Our Bulletin Board Supply, which is 
on Japan this month, will take care of 
that part of your duties. How about a 
stereopticon lecture as an attraction at 
your mission meeting? We have a new 
lecture on the Island Empire. 

The Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes 
and the recent canonization of little 





THE MISSION MESSAGE 


of the 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION: 
“Pray and work for conversions” 








Bernadette make our lecture on “Lour- 
des Mission Message” very timely. 

We might also suggest the play “His 
Heart’s Desire”, or the stereopticon lec- 
ture “A Modern Martyr”, both of which 
give the life of Blessed Theophane Ve- 
nard, whose feast day is on the Purifi- 
cation of Our Lady. 

Tue Frecp Arar Mission Education 
Department will be glad to supply you 
with the above or any other movies or 
stereopticon lectures we have on hand. 

Boost Mission Education! 


Yes we CAN use canceled stamps! 
We DO use all we get, and we 
COULD use many more. 


The Asian Lion 
By Poog 

N.B.—This is not as one might sup- 
pose a Natural History story in which 
the scientist dissects the lion piecemeal. 
Rather it is an account of how the lion 
did the dissecting. The original is still 
preserved in the dingy office at Scotch 
Rye Yard. 

“The honorable cook of the 
honorable mandarin Choo Choo 
has disappeared mysteriously of 
course. No honorable trace can 
be found of him except the Amer- 
ican National Dish he was prepar- 
ing at the time of his disappear- 
ance—namely, honorable Warm 
Dog. The honorable mandarin 
Choo Choo is being restrained in 
honorable prison. This is the fifth 
honorable cook who has disap- 
peared mysteriously from the hon- 
orable house of the honorable 
Choo Choo, who is now under sus- 
picion.” 

The big, burly man in the cool 
cheesecloth suit stretched out six 
feet—in length, pulled himself to- 
gether and jumped out of his 
chair. 

“My deah Poems, such enaw- 
gy!” ejaculated the shrimpy man 
sitting at the table. 

“Swatzon, read that! And then 
follow me!” The peerless arrow 
Sheersock sped out of the room. 
The Doctor (Swatzon) proceeded 
after his compatriot, paper in 
hand. He did not worry about 
catching up with the big burly man 
who ordinarily got jammed be- 
tween houses when traversing the 
narrow alleyways in the Chinese 
City. It usually took an hour and 
half a dozen coolies to wedge him 
through to the other end of the 
street. Swatzon could hear him 
shouting now —“I don’t believe 
old Choo Choo’s to blame.” 





Twenty-four hours later 
(To be continued in our next tissue.) 


A BIG BOOST 
Mr. R. F. Hesler obtained one 
hundred and eighty Fretp AFAR 
subscriptions during a three day 
canvass at St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Baltimore, Md. 





PRAY AND WORK FOR CONVERSIONS. 











FEBRUARY, 1934 


AINT VALENTINE’S DAY! Have 

you a Valentine for Christ? <A 
suitable one would be an offering for 
the support of one of His ambassadors 
to the heathen—one dollar a day, for as 
many days as possible each month. 

Or perhaps you may be thinking of 
the tiny souls our missioners ransom 
for the Master. A recent diary states: 
“Eighty babies received this month. 
Sixty-nine of them have already gone 
on to heaven.” Five dollars is the us- 
ual offering to assist in this work. There 
is, of course, much labor and expense 
in receiving these tiny mites, and in 
caring for them. 


Some Circles may think that they 
cannot do much because their member- 
ship is small. For such friends of the 
mission cause “Few, but good” is an 
excellent motto to keep in mind. 

Our Good Shepherd Circle, of Chel- 
sea, Mass., is a few-but-good group. 
Its members are all good sewers, and 
they supply us continually with beauti- 
ful altar linens. Shortly after sending 
in their Christmas box, one of them 
wrote: “We would be glad to know if 
there is anything special you are in need 
of. Our members even though few are 
very willing to help at all times.” 

Another small group—as far as num- 
bers go—is the St. Caroline’s Circle, of 
Woodhaven-Valley Stream, N. Y. But 
they know how to combine prayer, 
charity, and pleasure. Every meeting 
is opened and closed with prayer ; which 
must account for the unusual success 
of all their undertakings. Their check 
book may show a substantial balance at 
the heginning of their meetings—espe- 
cially after a card party—but it rarely 
shows any at the close. Checks are 
drawn for the several Maryknoll mis- 
sioners whom they are aiding. 

These apostolic workers celebrated 
their seventh anniversary in Novem- 
ber with a dinner. 





We would remind our Circle friends 
to use the coupon on the back page to 
send in intentions for our Novena of 
Grace, which starts March fourth. We 
ask them to join with us in the Novena 
prayers and to include our work in 
their intentions. 





A good way to spend a Lenten eve- 
ning is to sew for the missions, or for 
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our needs at the Center. We are al- 
ways in need of altar linens (especially 
albs and surplices)} and household ne- 
cessities. With one hundred and sev- 
enty-five priests, you may be sure we 
have many altars all along the line to 
he kept in fitting order for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice. 





VALENTINE 


THIS DEMURE LITTLE CHINESE 

MAID OFFERS A HEARTFUL OF 

THANKS TO MARYKNOLL_ SPON- 

SORS WHOSE CHARITY HAS GONE 

OUT TO_CHRIST’S LITTLE ONES 
IN FIELDS AFAR 





This month we acknowledge the fol- 
lowing gifts: 

Mass Stipends: from St. Bridgid’s 
Circle, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Caro- 
line’s Circle, of Woodhaven-Valley 
Stream, N. Y.; St. Patrick’s Circle, of 
Westfield, Mass.; Bernadette of Lour- 








WHY NOT? 


S there a Maryknoll Cir- 
cle in your home town? 
Why not write to the 
Maryknoll Circle Director 
for suggestions as to how 
to form a Circle? 











des Circle, of Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
the Little Flower Circle, of Milwaukee. 

Stringless Gifts: from the Venard 
Circle, of Pittston, Pa.; and St. Pat- 
rick’s Circle, of Westfield, Mass. 

Native Catechist Support: from 
Bernadette of Lourdes Circle, of Min- 
neapolis; and the Ave Maria Circle, of 
Winter Hill, Mass. 





A recent appeal for surplices for our 
Investiture Ceremony met with a hearty 
response from the Leo Guild, Peabody, 
Mass.; Our Lady of Lourdes Circle, of 
St. Paul; St. Joseph’s Circle, of Mil- 
waukee; and an interested friend in 
Allston, Mass. 

The Circle Director will gladly send 
instructions to any Circles desiring to 
make chapel or household supplies. 





If your Circle has not already for- 
warded to Maryknoll the report of its 
activities for 1933, the Circle Director 
would be glad to receive one from you. 

You may find that your Circle has 
done unusually well during the past 
year—a reason for thankfulness. If, 
en the contrary, your Circle has been 
carrying on under great difficulties 
there should be no discouragement. Dif- 
ficulties are blessings in disguise; and 
the motives for which we work are the 
true measure of success. 








On February the eleventh the Cath- 
olic world celebrates the feast of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. There may be some 
among our Circle friends, especially 
those who are banded together under 
this title of Our Lady, who might like 
to help in completing our Lady of 
Lourdes Burse for the education of a 
Native Seminarian. 

It needs but three hundred dollars to 
complete it. The interest on the burse 
will be applied in perpetuity to the 
training of an Oriental seminarian for 
the priesthood. Contributions of even 
the smallest amount will be welcomed. 





We acknowledge gratefully Christ- 
mas Gift Boxes from Circle friends, 
which were many. They were filled 
with surprises, and scattered sunshine 
all along the line from the Home Knoll 
to the Orient. 

May the Christ Child Himself be the 
reward of our Circlers! 


EVERYWHERE THERE ARE SOULS TO BE SAVED. 
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Gifts and Our Gratitude 





“No,no, Hoki-Pokies, you cheeky 
little ‘duns’, go back to Maryknoll 
and tell them that I am out with 
my lantern looking for something 
nearer home.” 

And the Hokies, who ‘poki’ our 
delinquent subscribers, now report 
that this awful man fell into a ditch 
shortly afterwards and broke his 
lantern. 

Moral—Don’t turn a deaf ear to 
Hoki-Pokies of Maryknoll. 


E are sometimes told that in 
one regard we of Maryknoll 

are unusually generous towards 
benefactors. The “generosity” re- 
fers to the number of Masses 
which we offer every week for the 
intentions of our benefactors— 
one Mass each week from every 
Maryknoll priest. There are one 
hundred and seventy-five Mary- 
knoll priests, and more coming. 
Multiply by fifty-two and you will 
realize that our yearly gift to ben- 
efactors does involve a con- 
siderable sacrifice, but we are all 
glad to make it. Why should we 
not express our gratitude, when at 
the same time we can extend spir- 
itual help to benefactors? 

Among the one hundred and 
seventy-five Masses offered week- 
ly one is celebrated on Sancian Is- 
land, where St. Francis Xavier 
died. The missioner in charge 
wrote recently to his Superior: 

“The benefactors’ Mass for all bene- 
factors of Maryknoll and Sancian con- 
tinues to be said every Friday, rains, 
typhoons, and so forth to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 





The youngest Maryknoll, our Proba- 
torium at Bedford, Mass., was very 


SACRIFICES 


generously remembered last month by 
benefactors in North Andover, Mass.; 
Watertown, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; and 
Brighton, Mass. 





Two new Maryknoll Burses were 
donated in full by friends in New York 
City. 

One is a Student Burse, named in 
honor of Bl. Teresa Margaret, the other 
will provide in perpetuity for the sal- 
ary of a Native Catechist in a Mary- 
knoll field afar. 





Maryknoll Sponsors, aiding the Cen- 
ter to provide the sustenance of its mis- 
sioners and of students preparing for 
the mission life, were found in Greene 


Co., N. Y., and New Haven, Conn. 


Gifts of the treasured “Stringless” 
variety came from Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 





Investments in a Maryknoll Annuity 
were made by friends in Seattle, Wash., 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Our Overseas Missioners were heart- 
ened by financial aid from Greene Co., 
N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., and St. Louis, 
Mo. 








The Catholic Girl 


@ 

A publication dedicated to 
the interest of Catholic 
Young Women 
Interesting Stories 
Up-to-the-minute News of 
Catholic Women 
Charming Fashion Hints 
Helpful Home Suggestions 
Inspiring Editorials 
Yearly Subscription, $1.50 
Introductory Copy On Request 
Sd 
ADDRESS 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL 
PROSPECT ST. 
Terryville ::: Connecticut 











From friends of the Great Cause in 
Keene, N. H., Bedford, Mass., Attle- 
boro Falls, Mass., and New York City 
came donations for Medical Mission 
Work in Manchuria, a Chapel in the 
Orient, the Support of a Chinese Semi- 
narian, and the projected Maryknoll 
Leper Asylum in South China. 


Two Wills containing a remembrance 
of Maryknoll matured since our last 
issue, and we were notified of legacies 
in two others. 


STUDENT BURSES 


” A burse is a sum of money drawing 
yearly interest whichis applied to the 
board, housing and education of astu- 
dent at the Maryknoll Seminary, or at 
one of its Preparatory Colleges in the 
United States. 


FOR THE MAJOR SEMINARY 
($5,000 each) 


ST. ANNE _ BURSE....... ssesae, 70868 
Michael J. Egan Memorial Burse.. 4,200.00 
DE; PREONY RUIN DE sian ssc nae eres 4,064.13 


Kate McLaughlin Memorial Burse 4,050.00 
St. Vincent de Paul Burse, No. 2.. +4,000.00 





Dunwoodie Seminary Burse....... 3,688.59 
<< ee Pere rerrT cosesce S.05055 
Cf OT ee en 3,000.00 


Bishop Molioy Burse............+ 2,851.00 
Byrne Memorial Burse..........- 2,800.25 
Holy Child Jesus Burse.......... 2,761.85 


Marywood College Burse.......... 2,717.00 
St. Michael Buree..osccceccecens 2,508.00 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Burse... 2,261.19 


Our Lady of Lourdes Burse...... 2,251.63 
Duluth Diocese eee 2,211.70 


Archbishop Ireland Burse......... 2,101.00 
Bernadette of Lourdes Burse...... 1,920.09 
St. Dominic TUtee. «.s0's:00:.0:000:0:0% 1,902.19 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 

IEE oa nce dessus ees aeesene< ss 1,735.06 
Immaculate Conception, Patron of 

America, Burse........... secce ApOas 
St. Agnes Burse......- 1,455.88 


Fr. Nummey Burse of Holy "Child 
Jesus Parish of Richmond Hill.. 1,402.55 


St. Francis Xavier Burse......... 1,390.38 
St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2 Burse 1,139.10 
St. John. Baphist Buree.......... 1,090.11 
Manchester Diocese Burse........ 1,000.00 
St. Boniface Burse........00+00¢ 0948.65 
Sacred Heart Seminary Burse.... 851.00 
BE... Be: APB iiss 6k ass ie esenee 772.65 
St. Laenremce Baral. o.ccccccvaces 673.25 
Children of Mary Burse.......... 655.70 
St. Joseph Burse, No, 2....25+00 647.20 
SD er rent rr 630.70 
Holy Family Burse.......ccecses 582.25 
St. Joa OF FAVE BUIBE ccs v0.03 3s 503.61 
The Holy Name Burse........--- 473.65 
St. Louis Archdiocese Burse.... 420.00 
el ee errs 411.00 
St. John B. de la Salle Burse..... 292.00 
PAU) URNES TIGR i oan se sss cn os 260.78 
Rev. George M. FitzGerald Burse 233.00 
St. John Berchmans Burse........ 201.00 
Jesus Christ Crucified Burse...... 190.50 
Newark Diocese Burse............ 157.00 
SS. Peter and Paul Burse........ 150.00 
SE. Rey MR an x omecue cas vnw es 106.07 
Oueen of the Rosary Burse....... 105.00 
Trinity “Wekanduit” No. 2 Burse. 100.00 








NATIVE STUDENT BURSES 

$1,500 placed at interest will enable 
our missioners to keep one Chinese 
aspirant to the priesthood at a semi= 
nary in China. 


SS. ANN AND JOHN BURSE... _ 1,350.00 
Blessed Sacrament Burse......... 1,315.50 


MADE FOR GOD HAVE A SWEETNESS 
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Little Flower Burses« .:.000500< 1,273.28 
Our Lady of Lourdes Burse...... 1,218.00 
Mater Admirabilis Burse.......... 1,083.00 
Souls in Purgatory Burse......... 1,076.50 
Mary Mother of God Burse...... 808.13 
Christ the King Burse, No. 2..... 702.06 
McQuillen-Blémer Memorial Burse 500.00 
Maryknoll Academia Burse....... 301.60 
ee. 254.00 
Sacred Heart of Jesus—F.W. Burse 200.00 





FOR OUR PREPARATORY 
COLLEGES 


($5,000 each) 


IN HONOR OF THE SACRED 


HEARTS OF JESUS, rs 









AND JOSEPH BURSE. .. 4,802.00 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Burse. (Re- 
a gi | . 4,500.00 
Burse // 1,851.60 
BL Théophane |'énard Burs 1,727.80 
Archbishop Hanna Burse (Los 
Pt re rer rare re 1,444.95 
Rt. Rev. Michael J. Hoban Me- 
UDPANE BOUIDER 5 ino, cis aneve sue midiois Seo 1,232.00 
Bl. Virgin Mary Sodality Burse... 1,000.00 
gh Lady’s Circle Burse (Los Altos) 800.00 


Michael Burse. 696.32 








a Aloysius Burse. 689.10 
Se Philomena Burse 215.00 
Ven. Philippine Duchesne Burse.. 161.30 
FIOly ASHOSE TRAUEE. sis és sic. ae 30.0 3:0 133.00 
Immaculate Conception Burs oe 119.00 
St. Margaret Mary Burse......... 113.00 





+On hand, but not available, as at present 
interest goes to donor. 





ET LUX PERPETUA LUCEAT EIS 
EVERAL Maryknoll friends 


have recently gone to God, and 
we shall miss them, though con- 
scious of their continued and help- 
ful interest. The late Father Pat- 
rick Callanan, of St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., knew our Superior 
General as a youth in Boston, and 
the Baptismal record at St. Peter’s 
includes the name of James Walsh, 
now Titular Bishop of Siene and 
Superior General of Maryknoll. 
Father Callanan kindly and gen- 
erously remembered Maryknoll in 
his will. 

Another benefactor, who met a 
sudden and tragic death in Chi- 
cago, was Miss Wilhelmina Cool- 
baugh. Miss Coolbaugh was a 
convert to the Catholic Faith, and 
became interested in Maryknoll 
through the late Archbishop 
Dowling of St. Paul, to which dio- 
cese she contributed liberally. 

For Maryknoll Miss Coolbaugh 
established a Student Burse, and 
gave the exquisite statue that 
adorns the Seminary quadrangle. 
This statue, modeled by Sydney 
Woollett, of Boston, and executed 
in Italy, stands under an Oriental 
kiosk, and on its pedestal is a sim- 
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responsibility. 
some extent by friends. 


A Lenten Opportunity 





One of Maryknoll’s overseas ambassadors of Christ, 
the Rev. Thomas O’Melia, of Philadelphia, Pa., now 
pastor of Yeungkong, South China 


port can be expected from those among whom he labors. 


Maryknoll counis today 525 missioners and aspirant apos- 
tles, and for each of these we must find one dollar a day. 


Multiply 525 by 365 and you will be surprised at Maryknoll’s 
Happily this responsibility is being shared to 
Shall we be able to include you this 
Lent among the number of our partners in the Great Cause? 


3 ™ QACRIFICE 

in time 
brings reward 
for eternity. 
Let Maryknoll 
share in your 
Lenten self- 
denial by aid- 
ing us to sus- 
tain anapostle 
during his 
period of prep- 
aration, or on 
the fields 


where no sup- 











A JOY UNKNOWN 





ple reminder of the donor with its 
prayer appeal to successive gene- 
rations of students. 

We ask prayers for these good 
friends, and for the following: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Geo. T. Walsh; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Arthur T. Connolly ; V. Rev. 
Thomas A. Judge, C.M., M.S.SS.T.; 
Rev. P. Theisen; Rev. Erich Wasmann, 

S.J.; Rev. Albert F. Fritton; Rev. Vin- 
cent J. Hickey; Sister M. Thomas; 
Mrs. Mary Albright; Eugene O'Neill ; 
Mary Shannon; Mrs. John Niland; 
Mary Cleary; Thos. Thomas; Daniel 
O’Brien; Dr. B. F. McGrath; Owen 
Regan; Mrs. J. A. Clark; Francis 
Ford; Patrick McMannus; Fred Mul- 
ler; Agnes LaVelle; Nancey Hyams; 
Mrs. Geo. Melanson; Mrs. V. W. Koeh- 
ler; Mrs. Margaret Whalen; Mrs. Cos- 
tello; Mrs. Mary Slattery; Mrs. Emma 
Wittmann; Mrs. Edward Murphy; D 
B. McGeown; Mrs. Anderson; Ros: 
Devine; D. W. Power; Mrs. W. H. 
Workman; Mrs. Peter Lucas; Mary 
Conlon. 


PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 
Living: Reverend Friends, 5; M. 


V.; J. and M. McD. and Relatives; 
M. W.; Mrs. M. C. and Relatives; M. 
L.; Mrs. W. C. and Relatives; M. S.; 
R. E. P.; M. C. and Relatives; M. A. 
C. and Relatives; M. S. and Relatives; 
Mrs. F. C. and Relatives; M. A. W. 
and Relatives; M. C.; T. F. O’C. and 
Relatives; E. J. C.; M. A. V.; M. J. 
D. and Relatives; D. C.; Mrs. J. G. 
and Relatives; H. K. and Relatives; 
P. B. and Relatives; Mrs. J. G. and 
Relatives; T. L.; C. E. R. and Rela- 
tives; Mrs. N. T. and Relatives; Mrs. 
A. E. M. and Relatives; M. and J. W. 
and Family; St. Patrick’s School, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





Deceased: James and Bridget Galla- 
gher; Thomas McCarthy; Patrick and 
Catherine Walsh; John Foley; Bridget 
Collins. 
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TITLES FOR WILLS 


CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


FOREIGN MISSION SISTERS OF ST DOMINIC, INC. 
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TO THE WORLD. 
























A SAINT OF THE MONTH 





BLESSED THEOPHANE VENARD 


Martyred in Indo-China, February 2, 1861 








“This story is soul-stirring. No reader can fail 
to be moved by the tender yet manly and heroic 
letters.” —The Universe, London 


“The book is as interesting as a ro- 
mance and is worth a hundred 

| romances for the inspirations of its 
delightful chapters. Young and old, 
school boys and ecclesiastics, love this 
~ work.” —The Tablet, 
| New Zealand 


dred years re- 
moved from Cal- 
vary could follow 
so cheerfully the 
road to his own 
Calvary. 
. - It would be a fitting trib- 
ute if each .one who reads 
this book would see that it 
be read by one other.” 
—American Ecclesiastical Review 





“It is difficult to read this 
book and not be 
moved to tears; 
tears not of senti- 
mentality, but of 
gratitude, that a 
boy eighteen hun- 








Over Twenty Thousand Copies 
in circulation. 





241 pages of text. 
Cloth-bound, 15 illustrations, $1.00. 


Paper-bound, one illustration, 60c; two 


copies $1.00. 


The paper-covered edition is excellent for quantity dis- - 
‘ribution, and special rates will be quoted for quantities. 
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THE CRUCIFIX ALONE TEACHES ONE THE 











President Liners 
to the 


ORIENT 


have long been the favorites of Catholic missionaries 


The trip to the Orient—to Japan or China or the Philippines— 
is always most pleasant when you go on the big, smooth-riding 
President Liners. And whether you travel First Class or Tourist, 
their — outside staterooms, ample decks and lounges and 
their famous American food cost you not a bit more than you 
would have to pay for ordinary passage. President Liners sail every 
week from New York, via the Panama Canal, and San Francisco. 
e For fares and all details see any travel agent or Dollar Steamship 
Lines. New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and all other principal cities. 
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St. Theresa of Avila 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
LOUIS BERTRAND 
(Member of the French Academy) 


By MARIA LOUISE HAZARD 





The life of one of the most interesting Saints of the 
Catholic Church. Written in the inimitable 
style of Louis Bertrand, one of the 
foremost French writers. 


320 Pages—lIllustrated—Bound in Cloth— 
Stamped in Oriental Leaf. 


PRICE—$2.00 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR 


The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith 


109 EAST 38th STREET :: :;: NEW YORK CITY 











WORTH OF A SINGLE HUMAN 
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Empress of Japan...pride of the Pacific 


“GO EMPRESS” . . . to Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Swift sister ships, Empress of Asia 
and Empress of Russia, reach Yo- 
kohama in 10 days flat... via Direct 
Express Route. Empress of Japan 
(blue-ribbon Pacific liner) and Em- 
press of Canada reach Honolulu in 
5 days, and Yokohama in 8 days 
more. 

FREQUENT SAILINGS . . . from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria. Luxurious First Class, out- 
standing Tourist Class, low-priced 
Third Class. Orient fares include 
passage from Seattle. 

Reduced round trip fares. 

Booklets, information... from any 
Canadian Pacific agent: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Vancouver, and 30 other Cities in 
United States and Canada. 
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Novena of Grace 
Dear Maryknoller: 


Throughout the Catholic world the yearly NOVENA of GRACE begins March 4. 


This great Novena to St. Francis Xavier invites prayer for any particular intentions of those 
participating ; and we, of Maryknoll, desire to see its special privileges extended to our friends. 


From March 4, therefore, to March 12 inclusive—Masses will be offered by Maryknoll priests, in sev- 
eral sections of the United States, in the Hawaiian and the Philippine Islands, in China, Korea, Manchuria, 
Japan, and at the heart of the Universal Church at ROME. On SANCIAN ISLAND, where St. Francis 
Xavier died, Mass will be offered by the Maryknoll priest in charge, and special prayers recited by his little 
flock. All Maryknollers, priests, students, Brothers, Sisters, numbering nearly 1000, will make remem- 
brance of your intentions in Masses and rosaries. 


We know that you will welcome this opportunity. Should some striking answer come to your pe- 
tition, we, of Maryknoll, shall be interested to learn the facts. 


Sincerely in the Heart of Christ, 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


P.S.—Please check your intentions on the blank below, and send to us by March 4. 





Nobena of Grace Prayer 
March 4-12, Inclusive 


OST amiable and most loving St. Francis Xavier, in union with thee I reverently adore the 
Divine Majesty. | rejoice exceedingly on account of the marvelous gifts which God bestowed upon 
thee. | thank God for the special graces He gave thee during thy life on earth and for the great 
glory that came to thee after thy death. | implore thee to obtain for me through thy intercession the 
greatest of all blessings, that of living and dying in the state of grace. I also beg of thee to secure for 
me the special favor | ask in this Novena. (Here mention the special intention.) 
In asking this favor | am fully resigned to the Divine Will. 1 pray and desire to obtain only that 
which is most conducive to the greater glory of God and the greater good of my soul. 
V. Pray for us, St. Francis Xavier. 
R. That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ. 
O God, Who didst vouchsafe, by the preaching and miracles of St. Francis Xavier, to join 
unto Thy Church the nations of the Indies, grant, we beseech Thee, that we who reverence his glori- 
ous merits may also imitate his example. Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING THE NOVENA 


Read each day the prayer to St. Francis Xavier. Attend Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion 
as frequently as possible during the Novena. Support your prayers with mortifications, sacrifices, and good 
works. Pray in particular for all Catholic missions and missioners, so dear to the heart of St. Francis Xavier. 

An indulgence of 300 days is gained on each day of the Novena for a devout recitation of the 
Novena prayer. A plenary indulgenee is granted to all who, during the Novena, or within 8 days after it, 
receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist and pray for the intention of the Holy Father. 
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Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


Please include in the Novena of Grace the intentions checked: 


( Thanksgiving ) Conversion Departed one 

( Health to be restored ) Return to faith Poor souls 

( To obtain work ) Vocation Spiritual favor 

( Peace in family ) Happy death Temporal favor 
( Reconciliation Special intention 


ee eee 


THIS NOTICE OF THE NOVENA OF GRACE WILL TAKE THE PLACE OF THE USUAL MAILED NOTIFICATION 





PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS, N. ¥. 











